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CHARLES DICKENS’S 
NEW SERIAL. 


We publish in this number the 
Second Journey of “THE UN- 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELER”’— 
being a Report, by Cuarves Dick- 
ens, on the Work-house of Wap- 
ping. We need hardly add that it 
is intensely thrilling and affecting. 
This new ge.ies fully sustains Mr. 
Dickens’s world-wide popularity. 

We continue in this number our 


PARSONAGE, by Etta Ropuan— 
another charming Tale of Life in 
the country in the United States— 
with Homer’s illustrations —com- 
menced in No. 164. 

We can supply back numbers on 
receipt of the money. 


A NIGHT ON THE ICE. 


We had been to a picnic, in the Canadian 
backwoods, some six or seven miles beyond 
the Tircouaga, and were returning home in two 
light one-horse sleighs, the first containing Mr. 
Norton and his elder daughter, the second her 
sister and myself. The night was calm and 


beautiful in its dim snow-light, and the red 
glow of the northesn streamers above our heads 
flashed and leaped and quivered in a thousand 
brilliant coruscations; while strangely and «+ 
swectly through the gray old woods sounded 
the clear cirlish voices of the sisters, as from 
the different sleighs they sang in alternate stan- 
zas one of the quaint eld ballads of the Middle é 
Ages. At length we reached the banks of the 
Tircouaga, which lay bet ween us and our home, 
a mirror of ice, and we at once commenced its 
passage. As we swept quickly on, it seemed 
to me that some other sound mingled with the 
; firm footfalls of the horses, and the chime of 
by McLenan — commenced in No. their bells—a low threatening’ murmur like the 

echo of a distant tempest. But Mr. Norton 


159. drove gayly on, as if he either heard it not, or 
3. THE MISTRESS OF THE A NIGHT ON THE ICE—THE ESCAPE FROM DEATH. thought nothing of it, and I dismissed it from 


serials, to wit: 

1. THE WOMAN IN WHITE, 
by Witxiz Coxuins, with McLen- 
an’s illustrations—commenced in 
No. 152. 

2. THE NEW PARTNER IN 
CLINGHAM & CU., an exquisite 
Story of American Life, by Firz 
Hucu Lupiow, with illustrations 
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my mind, until as we drew near the centre of the 
river, strange dark spots, like cloud-shadows, be- 
gan to fleck its gleaming surface. 

The next instant one appeared right on Mr. Nor- 
ton’s path, and too clese for himto*avoid. Witha 
long leap the horse bounded over it, and as the 
sleigh was drawre quickly after, there was a plash 
sg told it had struck against water. I could see 

. Norton spring hurriedly up. 

‘“* Back, back, for your lives!” he cried to us; 
“the ice is breaking up!” . 

I turned to follow his directions, but it was too 
late—two or three such spots lay between us and 
the bank. I looked around; they were rapidly 
appearing on every side; and then I remembered 
to have heard that the ice of the Tircouaga was 
treacherous in consequence of hot springs in the 
bed of the river, which at times burst forth; and 
that particularly in the early part of the winter 
the morning would see the river covered with ice, 
of which before evening not a trace would re- 
main. 

Perceiving how matters were, Mr. Norton bade 
us follow him, and quickly, for that not a moment 
was to be lost; and then dashed off at a rapid pace 
for the opposite bank, leaping the chasms, and 
speeding lightly on over the frozen portions, as if 
he hoped by swiftness to diminish the danger; and 
with the same breathless speed we hastened on in 
his rear. 

Meanwhile, larger and more numerous grew 
those dark blue spaces, and longer and more fre- 
quent our horses’ leaps. At-length there came a 
chasm mine could not vénture. I looked eagerly 
round for some more favorable spot, but as my 
eye glanced onward, it fell on constantly-widening 
water, until it had gone the circuit, and, with a 
sensation of surprise and horror, I perceived that 

we stood upon an ice island, from which the sur- 
rounding ice was rapidly retreating. Llooked aft- 
er Mr. Norton; but, unsuspicious of what had@-hap- 
pened, he was still making his way with arrowy 
speed across the ice: so I felt we were left to our 
own efforts for escape, and my utter inexperience 
_ rendered the chances few indeed, unless we should 
“again draw near enough to the main ice to leap the 
space between; and none can tell how anxiously I 
watched each movement of our raft as it began to 
yield to the influence of tlre current. But each 
fathom that we were swept down the river seemed 
to bear us an equal distance from its icy borders, 
and we soon found ourselves floating on a compara- 
tively open space of water, and surrounded by 
numerous ice-islets. 

I could almost have echoed poor Annie’s cry of 
agony when the certainty of our position burst upon 
her, so fearful was it. Alone at midnight, on a 
fragment of ice, floating down a rapid river whose 
future course I knew not, while on each side 
stretched tracts of crumbling ice, and beyond them 
rose banks of inaccessible steepness! What could 
exceed the desolation of such a position, and what 
hope could it leave to us of life? While, to com- 
plete our misery, we had not ever#the power to 
struggle against our fate, but must passively await 
its coming. 

How deeply I pitied my young companion, as 
she sat there weeping such bitter tears It was 
hard for her to part with life, after sixteen years 
of such bright and joyous experience as hers had 
been; hard to lay it down thus suddenly and fear- 
fully, absent from all she loved, and yet harder 
the unresolvable fears for her father’s and sister’s 
safety which our own danger had awakened. I 
tried to utter words of consolation as I wrapped 
the- poor girl in the buffalo robes from the chill 
night air that our inaction rendered doubly cold. 
She looked a sad contrast to the bright creature 
ef the last few hours, whose joyous ballad-strains 
were yet lingering in my ears. But when the first 
sheck was over, poor Annie struggled bravely with 
her grief, and during the remainder of that long, 
dreary night of peril she sat calmly by my side, 
the most patient and resigned companion man ever 
had in danger. 

Meanwhile, the river was bearing us swiftly on 
past rocky headlands, and dark pine forests, wav- 
ing above lofty cliffs, on to yet wilder and sterner 
regions, where it seemed even the red man would 
scarce pitch his wigwam. Sometimes the river 
swept us smoothly along on its broad bosom, at 
others it contracted into narrower limits, and hur- 

‘ried on with a quicker current; and as our frail 
raft was swayed about by the broken water, we 
ofttimes thought either that it would part, or we 
be swept from its slippery surface, while every 
now and then our poor horse beat the ice wildly 
with his hoof, and, as he recognized its unsound- 
ness, his long shrill cries of distress and terror rang 
far and wide over the river, and quivered through 
the dismal woods beyond. 

Day at length broke upon us, still floating down 
that lonely river, between its frowning banks, and 
on our raft, whose limits were now small indeed. 
Death seemed close upon us in one of his most re- 
pulsive forms, and we no longer pretended blind- 

ness to his coming, but spoke together as they 
should whose hour was at hand. 

Suddenly the river took an abrupt bend, and, 
aided by the waters of another river, which here 
fell into it, spread almost to the dimensions of a 
lake; but still it was bordered by those monoto- 
nous, wall-like banks, shutting outevery hope. At 
length we sighted something like a chasm dividing 
the cliff down to the water’s edge. 1 sprang tomy 
fect ina moment. Here was at least a chance of 
life—the first that during all those wretched hours 
had presented itself—and I resolved at once to 
profit by it. 

Without a moment's delay the horse was cast 
loose from the shafts, and Annie was tied securely 
to his back, then with a few words of encourage- 
ment and hope to the poor young girl, doomed to 
so many hardships and dangers, I took the halter 
in my hand, and sending the horse into the water, 
leaped in myself, and then commenced swimming 
to the shore. 

But the struggle was a long and arduous one, 
for we were more than a mile from the land, and 


both the horse and I were cramped and stiffened 
with cold. Many a time I thought the effort was 
in vain, and that neither the horse nor I would ever 
reach the shore, that to my weariness seemed to 
recede as we advanced. Moreover, the current 
pressed strongly against us, striving to sweep us 
down beyond our goal, against the steep rocky 
barrier that lined the-water. Fortunately the hot 
springs had raised the temperature of the water, 
for poor Annie’s girlish form was almost hidden in 
it, as the waves gurgled and surged around her, 
sometimes even sweeping above her head. But 
the young girl’s courage rose with the occasion, 
and she bore unmurmuringly this new phase of 
suffering. . 

But they strive hard whose prize is life, and 
after more than an hour of hope, and doubt, and 
fear, we reached the land we had never hoped to 
tread again. As we emerged from the water the 
wintry wind pierced through our saturated cloth- 
ing, with an icy chill that threatened to freeze 
them on us. Providentially, in our need, we 
found a settler’s house near at hand, where we ob- 
tained dry clothes, refreshment, and the loan of a 
horse and sleigh, in which we were soon speeding 
along the road to Tircouaga. As we proceeded, 
fresh fears for her father’s and siSter’s fate assailed 
poor Annie, which were only set at rest when she 
found herself in their arms. ~ 


THE LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP 
“ HUNGARIAN.” 


WE publish on the preceding page a picture of 
the wreck of the steamship Hungarian, which was 
lost on the morning of February 20, on Sable Isl- 
and, Nova Scotia. At the time of writing very 
few particulars of this terrible catastrophe have 
come to hand. A telegram from Halifax, dated 
21st, said: 

The large steamship ashore on the west side of 
Cape Sable is the steamship Hungarian, which 
sailed from Queenstown on the 9th inst. for Port- 
land. 

She is a total wreck, and all her crew and pas- 
sengers are supposed to be lost. 

A small portion of her hull is now visible at low 
water. 

Nothing like the news dispatched for the Associ- 
ated Press can be found, but it is thought it may be 
in the mail, a small portion of which has been saved 
in a damaged state. 

One passenger ticket has been found with the 
name of Ellen Sheehan upon it. 

The following has been sent from Cape Sable to 
Messrs. Cunard & Co: 

‘¢‘ A steamer’s lights were seen on Monday morn- 
ing at three o’clock; at.daybreak the spars and 
pipes were seen standing, and at 10 a.m. all had 
gone by the board. Then the ship settled fast. 
A heavy sea was running, breaking mast high over 
the ship. Communication with the ship was im- 
possible Allon board must have been lost, unless 
the boats left the ship before daylight, which is not 
likely. At low water part of the ship is still visi- 
ble.” 

The Hu left Liverpool on Wednesday, 
the 8th inst., under command of Captaip Jones, 
and touched at Queenstown, Ireland, as customary 
with the vessels of the line, steaming away the 
next afternoon (Thursday, the 9th ult.) for Port- 
land 


The Hungarian was on this occasion on her third 
voyage from Liverpool to Portland, her preceding 
trips having been accomplished in good time, and 
under very favorable circumstances. 

Other dispatches, dated 24th, say: 

A dispatch from Ragged Island, 24th, to the 
Postmaster General, says that the supplementary 
mail bags for Canada and New York have been 
picked up, and are in safety, but in a very damaged 
state, and are awaiting orders. Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Woodgate has ordered the mails to be brought 
to Halifax to be arranged, as the bags are burst 
and the letters torn. 

The following is the latest news from the scene 
of the wreck : 

Feb. 24—9 rv. 

Thomas Nickerson informs me that, on Monday 
morning at three o’clock, he saw from the main land 
a steamer’s light. It was stationary for some time, 
and he supposed a ship had struck on the Horse 
Race, about two miles off the Cape. It was then 
seen to move. At daylight a large steamer was 
seen ashore, with one mast standing. He thinks 
he saw men on it when it went over, which was 
soon,after daylight. 

A report has reached me that the steward’s 
pocket-book has been picked up, having some pas- 
sengers’ names or extras. I will inquire into it 
and report. 

On Wednesday the body of one small child was 
found, and yesterday that of one man, supposed 
to be a ‘fireman. The Coroner is attending to 
them. 

Portions of the mail and cargo are being yet 
picked up. 
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COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION. 


ANE, the man who cheated the Fulton Bank 

of several thousand dollars, which he spent 

on fast women, horses, and other forms of dissi- 
pation, has been convicted, and will be sent to 
Sing Sing. No one will pity a fellow who was 


equally infamous as a confidential servant, as a 


husband, and as a son; who, not content with 
robbing his employers, reduced his old father to 
beggary, and deliberately involved his wife, 
family, and friends in ruin and disgrace. | 


But it is a mercy he has been convicted. Emi- 
nent counsel, before the trial, gravely doubted 
whether he had committed any offense of which 
the law could take cognizance. Our commer- 
cial code is so imperfect that it is a mere chance 
that he was caught in the net. He very nearly 
escaped. Indeed, such is the laxity, and such 
the omissions in the penal statutes against com- 
mercial frauds, that a man may cheat and steal 
in a hundred various ways without running any 
grave danger. Schuyler, it is said, might have 
returned to New York in safety; under our 
present law he could not have been punished. 
A man walks the strects, rules political meet- 
ings, and fills offices of honor in the State who, 
a few years since, deliberately robbed Wall 
Street brokers of nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars, yet was held to have committed no 
penal offense. Peter Funk sells brass watches 
every day to innocent green-horns, and the law 
can do no more than compel him to refund the 
stolen money when his victim has the nerve 
and the time to prosecute. The other day a 
rascal was taken before the Mayor for robbing 
a stranger by selling him a spurious ticket fora 
passage on board an Atlantic steamer; he was 
told to refund the money; he refused, and was 
about to be taken to prison when he suddenly 
recollected himself, and observing, ‘‘I can’t 
afford to be locked up the day the California 
steamer sails,” reluctantly disgorged, and was 
liberated. In plain words, he consented to fore- 
go the fruits of one robbery for the prospect of 
half a dozen others. 

They order these matters better in England. 
There, for many years, the commercial code 
has been reformed and improved year by year 
new statutes being passed to meet every new 
form of roguery devised by the increasing in- 
genuity of rascaldom, or suggested by the de- 
velopment of commerce. The consequence is, 
that in London, where rogues abound, the rogue 
who is punished is the rule, and the rogue who 
escapes the exception. It is high time that we 
took a lesson from our neighbors over the water 
in this respect. Our commercial laws are en- 
tirely inadequate to cope with the modern forms 
of fraud. Who will undertake to revise them? 


DELIBERATE MURDER. 


Tue spread of diseases of the throat has lat- 
terly attracted much attention. Deaths from 
throat diseases, especially that form of them 
known as diphtheria, are much more frequent 
than they used to be, especially in towns. Vari- 
ous causes have been assigned for the appear- 
ance of diphtheria asan epidemic; few of them, 
however, are easily reconciled with the facts. 
The climate is not more severe than it used to 
be. Latterly the dates of women and chil- 
dren has been more substantial than 1t was half 
a dozen years since, the faculty and the press 
have inveighed so loudly against thin shoes and 
unsubstantial coverings for the body that a bet- 
ter style of costume has been generally adopted. 
The only good reason that has been given for 
the surprising development of throat disease in 
these days is the habit—now common in most 
of our large cities—of hastening the melting of 
the snow in the streets by mixing it with salt. 
In New York, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, 
after every great fall of snow, the streets are 
plentifully salted by the omnibus proprietors, 
whose profits are diminished during the sleigh- 
ing season. 

The consequence of this is the conversion of 
the snow into what an emivent sur,con styles 
a sort of ice-cream—intensely cold, and so pen- 
etrating that it finds its way through the thick- 
est boots. The air, too, is impregnated with a 
saline vapor most trying to the air-passages. 
Thus during the salting season, every pedes- 
trian in the large cities is sure to have wet feet, 
and to breathe an atmosphere as irritating to 
the throat as the fumes of poisonous fluid or 
noxious gases. Why should we look any fur- 
ther for the causes of the throat epidemics which 
are ravaging the country ? 

Salting the streets is, we believe, contrary to 
law. Yet the omnibus proprietors continue to 
scatter their salt as though the laws were waste 
paper, and human lives of no account in com- 


parison with sixpences. 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 
For Harper's Weekly. 


At a meeting of ladies—the wives, sisters, and 
daughters of Masons in attendance upon the Na- 
tional Masonic Convention at Chicago—in Septem- 
ber, 1859, in the ladies’ parlor of the Richmond 
House, on the 14th of that month, it was resolved 
to form a society to raise funds for the completion 
of the Washington Monument, now in progress of 
erection in the city of Washington. The following 
States—Conrtecticut, New York, Wisconsin, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, Texas, Missouri, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Michigan, and Illinois—were rep- 
resented. 

A constitution for the gov nt of the , 
and an address to the pésple he United States 
was adopted, and Mrs/ Fj M. King, of Port 
Byron, New York; was ident, and Mrs. 
Anna M. Cosby, of Washingfen 


have been received to all the letters of a- pointment. 
to that office. 

The Constitution, Address, and By-laws are in 
the possession of the Secretary for publication and 
distribution, as soon as the preliminary arrange- 
ments for a complete organization in the several 


States of the Union are concluded, which, it is con- 


fidently believed, will be in a very short time. 
Mrs. ANNA M. Cossy, 
Secretary of the Ladies’ Washington National Monument Society. 


Wks LOUNGE. 


EDITORIAL. 

Tue trials of a magazine editor have not been 
sufficiently considered by the public. But they 
are very many and severe; the chief of all being 
the necessity of refusing the contributions of his 
friends. Often enough he may unjustly refuso 
them. Man is mortal, and editors are but men. 
But the secret of such a refusal is his friendship; 
for the editor suspects himself of partiality, and the 
sonnet that would be a good enough sonnet if it 
were Jones’s, unknown to the editor, is condemned 
because it is Jenkins’s, his bosom friend. 

Besides, let all friends of the editor consider what 
his position really is. He is a captain of a ship, 
which he sails not for his own pleasure, but for the 
profit of the owners and his own honor and emolu- 
ment. He can not give away passages. He can 
not stop and have a spree at the Azores when he is 
heading for Ceylon. He may infinitely prefer to 
please his friend by taking a glass, but it is under- 
stood that while he commands he sball not drink. 
The editor is that captain. He is sailing a ship 
which belongs to other people, and his port is pub- 
lic favor. It is his duty to make the most pros- 
perous vorage—that is, the best and most salable 
magazine he can; of course, if he can not do it with- 
out prostitution of his mind or character, he will 
throw up his command. But it is no prostitution 
of his power, it is only a pain to his feelings, to 
say, *‘ Friend, I can not take you, for I have no 
right to indulge my private partiality at the ex- 
pense of the concern. I would willingly lose, to 
gratify my friendship, but I have no right to make 
other people lose for my gratilication.” 

Apollidorus sends his last poem in ten mortal 
cantos; ‘‘ good for ten months,” he says kindly in 
his note. Itis not very good. It would sink the 
magazine. Whatshall the editordo? Whatcan 
he do? What ought he to do? 

Now if he does it, how hardly Apollidorus will 
feel toward that editor! How he will criticise the 
poetry that does appear! How grieved and hurt 
and mortified he will be! Oh, sweetly singing 
Apollidorus, the editor is not there to please him- 
self altogether, nor you, but the average public 
taste. He knows what ought to go into the maga- 


zine, because he knows what people like; Ais peo-- 


ple, the readers of his magazine. Perhaps he may 
think they ought to like your poetry. Undoubted- 
ly the world owes youus much as that. But if it 
won't pay? That is always the rub. If peo; le 
won’t like your poetry, and won't pay for it, and 
think it a bore, and swear at it (for the world is 
dreadfully profane with poetry it does not like), 
why should you make the editor your scape-grace ? 
Do you suppose he has not rvexation of soul enough 
already ? 

Remember that every month, or every week, ho 
has to prepare a feast, the same yet different. I! 
must have articles neither too short nor too long, 
nor too monotonous, nor too much ‘‘to be con- 
tinued.”. He must have poetry, and humor, and 
pathos, and love, and adventure. And he must 
have all these in such combinations, and of such 
quality, as he can not explain nor describe, but 
which he recognizes instinctively. The only an- 


swer he can make is, ‘‘ Respectfully declined.” If 
you insist upon knowing why, he can merely reply, 
** Because it is not nish.” If you aay, 


don’t know what that is.” 
do.” And that must settle it. And if you are the 
poet and the gentleman he believes you to be, vou 
will not scowl, and say that really you had sup- 
posed your poetry was as good as what is generally 
published, but you will shake his hand heartily, 
and say, ‘‘ Never mind, my dear fellow, I forgive, 
pity, and thank you.” 


THE ARCTIC PROBLEM. 

Captarms M‘Curntocr’s book, Captain Os- 
borne’s articles in Once a Week, a paper by an 
Arctic officer in the first number of the Cornhill 
Magazine, and a brief and luminous resumé of the 
history of Arctic adventure from the earliest times 
in Harper's Monthly for March, bring down the 
recoras of polar exploration to the latest moment 
—the discovery of the fate of Sir John Franklin 
and his ships and some of his men. Dr. Hayes, 
who is well known as the companion 6f Kane in 
his last voyage, has also just issued a narrative 
of an over-ice journey to communicate with a civ- 
ilized settlement in Greenland; and the Doctor 
proposes to head another expedition to complete 
surveys, and, if possible, discover what yet remains 
to a full knowledge of the fate of the Franklin ex- 
pedition; perhaps also—who knows ?—to sail into 
the Polar Sea, where Kane and his companions 
fancied the ships of Franklin might yet be drifting. 

The fascination of such a search and of the Arctic 
life in general, has been manifested during the Jast 
hundred years, especially, by the incessant depart- 
ure of — for the North, and by the wild, eager 
interest with which the world hangs upon the story 
of the voyage. The expeditions of Parry and Russ, 
of Bach and Franklin and Richardson—the detail 
of strange life among the strange northern people 
—the description of the irresistible might of in- 
choate nature, so to speak, have a charm like that 
of the “ Arabian Nights.” Who-was ever tired of 
it? It is the very reverse of fairy land, and yet 
as interesting. Of late years we have had no man 
who was so popularly a hero as Dr. Kane. One 
evening, after his first voyage, when he lectured 
in the old Tabernacle, the building was crowded 


o 
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ent States of the Ur m will be a Shed for pub- 
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by a throng who stared at him with curious won- 
der, as if he had been the Calif Haroun al Raschid. 

And yet to how many—certainly to the Lounger 
who writes these liues—the whole Arctic world was 
confused as that same fairy land, or the England 
of Arthur. There were certain names that had a 
kind of clear, polar music in them, but no meaning 
of locality. ‘* Lancaster Sound,” “Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet,” “‘ King William’s Land,” ‘‘ Melville 
Bay,” were names as familiar as Camelot and 
Caérleon, but as exquisitely vague. Somehow 
M‘Clintock’s book has cleared them up, and given 
them a permanent place in memory as they have 
a fixed one upon the map. Undoubtedly it is not 
because the other writers are not clear enough if 
you study them with a map, but that for the first 
time the Lounger read. carefully with the map be- 
furehim. The style of M‘Clintock also is so simple 
and clear that the dullest of Lounzers can easily 
follow him, and rise with a perfectly lucid idea of 
the situation of Franklin's party when their ships 
were finally lost and their fatal retreat beyan. 
How gladly one thinks that the untiring heart of 
a woman secured the knowledge of the explorer’s 
fate! Captain M‘Clintock, indeed, the loyal friend 
both of Lady Franklin and her husband, declares, 
and Sir Roderick Murchison confirms it in his pref- 
ace, that Franklin was really the discoverer of the 
Northwest Passage, and that had he only taken a 
course to the east instead of the west of King Will- 
iam’s Land, he might have sailed through into 
Behring'’s Straits; for there was no land, there 
was only ice between the spot in which the Lrebus 
and Jerrer were lost, and a point which had been 
reached by ships from the west. 

If he were a discoverer, then, he was an uncon- 
scious one. Nor is it an effort in which success is 
essential to fame. The great moral of the Arctic 
exploration is this, that as man was sent into the 
world to replenish and subdue it, so there is no ob- 
stacle that he will not overcome in subduing it. 


SPIRITS. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Harris, who has been long what 
is called a ‘* Spiritualist,” is reported to have re- 
ccutiv deserted that body of believers, or rather to 
have declared that he has no faith in the goodness 
or intelli-rence of such spirits as he has been in te 
habit of dealing with. | 

Now there seems to be no reason for calling 
those whose faith in spiritual things would seem 
to rest upon gross material phenomena ** Spiritual- 
ists.” That name, certainly, one would say, should 
be reserved for those who believe without assist- 
auce from chairs or tables. 

Yet every man must confess that a sneer or a 
shrug does not dispose of that singular testimony 
of the mystery of unseen things which lingers in 
tradition from age to age, and constantly reappears 
in literature. The work of Robert Dale Owen— 
* Footfalls on the Boundary of another World’— 
is the latest collection of this curious evidence, 
stated in a most admirable spirit. It has not the 
‘transparent credulity of old Increase Mather, in 
his ** Remarkable Providences;” but it has one 
fault which should have been instinctively avoided 
in so judicious a work‘of the kind. There is no 
mention made of the incidents, equally remarkable 
with those he cites, which have been explained by 
purely natural and intelligible causes, thereby cre- 
ating an analogical inference in regard to those 
which are not yet explained. 

A few weeks since a party of Loungers were dis- 
cussing this book and its class, when one of them 
read from old Mather’s ‘ Providences” the case of 
the Newburyport family who suffered so sadly 
from devilish interferences, until one dav a sailor 


came from sea, and after witnessing the diabolical’ 


phenomena said that he thought, if he could have 
the care for a day of a young boy who dwelt in the 
afilicted family, there would be a cessation of the 
dreadful phenomena. So for a day he reasoned 
with Satan, hidden in the youth. In fact, he gave 
Satan a good deal better than he ant a the shape 
of thwacks and flagellations, and the Mappy result 
was an end of the infernal antics. Mather tells 
the whole story as seriously as if it really were the 
devil, and not the boy, who had afflicted the fam- 
ily. 

“There is a vast collection of ghost stories, of tra- 
ditions of supernatural appearance, of inexplicable 
sounds, etc., which can hardly be dismissed as old 
women’s fables and nursery tales, No man can 
tell when, or how, or where we strike suddenly upon 
ths line that separates the visible from the invisi- 
ble. and what we call natural from the preternat- 
ural. The true distinction would be, usual and 
unusual. We make our human experiences the 
stanlard of nature, whereas nature is the divine 
method. But still, a faith in spiritual things which 
is developed or chiefly cultivated by the extraordi- 
nary phenomena, and not by the ordinary process- 
es of nature, is likely to be as uncertain in dura- 
tion as it is questionable in quality. Men differ in 
their susceptibility and organization; but a man 
who is persuaded of immortality by three knocks 
upon the floor, is certainly no more distinctively a 
“ Spiritualist” than he who has never doubted it, 
and to whose mind the song of every bird and the 
beauty of every flower certifies it. 


THE NEW PRIMA DONNA. 


‘* COLLEGIAN” writes enthusiastically of the 
young singer of whom the Lounger spoke several 
weeks since. ‘‘ Collegian” is probably a Boston 
boy, for she has lately been in Boston. He says 
he wants first to know how to pronounce her name. 
“Dear Lounger,” he writes, ‘“‘spare me! Don’t 
say that it rhymes with fatty, as all the people here 
make it.” That, again, suggests a doubt whether 
he be from Boston, because the Italian language is 
probably pronounced in its purity in that city, and 
every Bostonian knows that the true pronunciation 
is Pah-tée. 

Here in New York the managers call her in the 
cards ‘* Miss Patti,” because she is an American 
prima donna, you know. By the reverse opera- 


tion of the same law, probably, that capital singer, 


Mr. Drayton, is Henri. It is a curious inquiry, 
from this point of view, whether he were baptized 
Henry or Henri. It doesn’t make the difference 
of an iota either way; and yet there is a widely- 
diffused superstition to the contrary. Some years 
since there was an excellent lady who taught sing- 
ing, and whose advertisements announced Madame 
Valentini. We have no reason to doubt that she 
is still living somewhere, and, we sincerely hope, 
presperously ; but we should like to know whether 
she is not called Mrs. Valentine. We have no rea- 
son to suppose so—except that of analogy. 

Some years ago, also, there was a debut of Mrs. 
Sutton. She had studied with— Well, with 
whom had she not studied? She had letters of 
compliment from— Well, from the most illus- 
trieus people. She came—she sang—it was evi- 
dently Mrs. Sutton; you saw it at a glance—she 
did not conquer exactly; and then every body 
sail, ‘* Tut! tut! whata pity! If she had only 
thought to call herself something ending with a 
vowel! Dearme! dear me! it is always that un- 
lucky final consonant that chokes, as it were, the 
suctvess of all singers who are not Lorn Italians!” 

Now a great deal more than its just value is at- 
tached to that final consonant, as we have some- 
times hinted. In the present cu-e little Patti is 


suctessful because every |ody recognizes the sweet 


voice, the admirable method, the naivete of youth. 
If she had a poor voice, or sang badly, or was per- 
sonally uninteresting, all the vowels in the alpha- 
bet would not save her. And when managers have 
diseovered that what is wanted is not a long sen- 
sation advertisement but sweet singing, we shall 
have an Opera; but not until then. 


THE LOUNGER’'S LETTER-BOX. 
—W. D.C. Your poem will appear in the Weekly. 


—M.L.C.P. The “Serfs Bride” is respectfully de- 
clined. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A somEwnat verdant-looking individual called upon a 
jeweler in Moutreal, and stated that he had manage: to 
accumnulate, by hard labor for the few past years, some 
seventy-five dollars, that he wished to invest it in sume- 
thing whereby he might make money a little faster; and 
he had concluded to take some of his stock and peddie 
it out. The jeweler selected what he thought would seil 
readily, and the new peddler started on his first trip. 
lie was gone but a few days when he returned, bought 
as nuich again as before, and started on his second trip. 
Again he returned and greatly increased his stock. He 
succeeded so well, and accumulated so fast, that the jew- 
eler one day asked him how much profit he obtained on 
he sold. 

Well, I put on "bout 5 per cent." 

The jeweler thought that a very small profit, and ex- 
pressed as much. 

** Well,” says the peddler, *‘I don't know as I exactly 
understand about your cent. ; but an article for which 
I pay you one doliar I gen'raliy sell for five.” 


A new ‘‘station” has lately been established in a 
neighboring town on the Troy and Boston Railroad, 
and a worthy son of Erin appointed as agent, with in- 
structions to hang out the red flag whenever there were 
passengers awaiting the train. As the cars came through 
next morning the engineer saw the flag out, and stopped. 
The conductor looking out for passengers, and seeing no 
one but the agent, asked him if there were any passen- 
gers to get on, when he answered with an honest ** No." 

“Then why did you stop the train! said the con- 
ductor. 

“Why,” exclaimed the agent, thought somebod 
might want to get off!" ° 

‘That agent was immediately promoted to a professor- 
ship on a gravel train. 


Two sons of green Erin were standing by a hydraulic 
press superintended by a friend of mine, when one called 
to the other: 

‘Jim, I'd like to put ye under and squaze the diril 
out ye.” 

“Would ye, indade, my boy?" was the answer. 
*Squaze the divil out of you an’ there'd be nothin’ 
left 


I remember asking an irreverent brother of mine some 
years since to investigate a certain soiled spot on my 
vest. After rubbing it, and smelling it, and examining 
it in all lights, he had the impudence to conclude— 
** Well, I declare, Buck, I believe it's a clean spot |’ 


‘*Tll give that fellow a piece of my mind!" exclaimed 
a certain young lady in New York a while ago, 
**I woulda’t,” replied her uncle, “you've none to 


A waggish citizen of Stonington, Connecticut, went 
into a Beston store some years since to buy a carpet. 
Finding ofe to his taste he asked the price. 

** Two dollars and five cents.” 

“Tll take it at two dollars.” 

‘*No, I couldn't sell that carpet for two dollars and 
four cents.” 

**Oh! well, I won't chaffer."’ 

Then after a random talk our citizen returned to the 
subject. 

‘**I suppose you would sell on credit with good secur- 


y? 
** Certainly.” 
** Six months?" 
Yes."’ 
Then another random talk, and the subject came up 
again. 
er Of course you make the usual discount if one takes 
up his paper at once ?"" 
* Of course." 
“Well, then figure up my discount and I'll take the 


Snorkrerer (after ciphering a moment). “ Zounds! 
I'm selling my carpet for two dollars after all!" 
The clerks roared. . 


— 


*“*An old gentleman, long a resident of this city,” 
writes a Western correspondent, “though now gone to 
‘that bourne from whence no traveler returns," was noted 
for his dry humor, and soft, easy manner of expressing 
himself. One fall, a year or so ago, he purchased a bar- 
rel of what purported to be cider, though really so di- 
luted as hardly to taste like that beverage. ‘The old gen- 
tleman remarked that the cider was well watered, which 
report in due time came to the ears of the seller, He 
waxed very wroth, and, on meeting his customer, said: 

‘“*Mr. A——, I understood you said I sold you a bar- 
rel of cider that had water in it?” 

“No, no," was the reply, “I only said you sold me a 
barrel of water with a little cider in it."’ 


Did the horseman who “seoured the plain” use soap? 
Why is the world 1&k@ a piano ?—Because it is full of 
sharps and flats. 


When may a man beeaid to be literally immersed in 
business When he's giving a swimming lesson. 


The young mag who his addresses to dumb belles 
is in no danger Of being discarded. 
There is a mat at Tutness who walks so slow that they 


say he wears a pai of spurs to keep his shadow from 
treading on his heels. 


PunctTuaity.—Dr. Kitchener, whose name fully bore 
out his devotion to the culinary art, piqued him-elf upoa 
his punctuality, and was in the habit of having the fol- 
lowing motto written over his sideboard: “Come at 
seven, go at eleven.” Theodore look, who always liked 
to get inte what are called the short hours, added the 
word “it” to the above, and great was the surprise of the 
worthy doctor, when he found that, by the alteration, the 
notice read as fullows: **Come at seven, and go it at 
eleven.” 


** Ma, if you will give me an apple, I will be good." — 
“*No, my child, you must not be good for pay—you ought 
to be good for nothing.” 


Atan agricultural dinner tie following toast was given: 
“The game of fortune—shuflle the cards as you will, 
Spades will always win.” 


** Do you sing says the tea-pot tothe kettle. Yes," 


replies the kettle, **I can manage to get over a few bars.” 


—* Bah!" exclaimed the tea-pot. 


‘*Stop that abominable noise,’ said a commanding 
officer to a trumpeter in the midst of a battle; *“‘we can 
stand fire, but we can’t stand that air." 


The fellow who took offense has not yet returned it. 


. The man who checked his rage covered it with ging- 
am. 


The boy who crept on & pace subsequently walked on 
a plank. 


The barber who dressed the head of a barrel has been 
engaged to curl the locks of a canal. 


Rough language is bad in youth; when used by old 

people it is bad-in-age. 

Two passengers were conversing in a railway carriage. 
Said one to tre other, ** Do you know the * Barber of 
Seville?" ‘“*No,** replied the latter, “I always shave 
myself."* 

A writer on domestic economy, in giving instructions 
for keeping eggs fresh, says, ‘‘ Lay with the small end 
down."* He does not specify whether this direction is for 
the hen or the housewife. 


AN AFFECTIONATE Britptnc.—In the advertisement 
of a new hotel, it is said, “It embraces about sixty 
rooms.” 


An Irish paper says that among those mortally wound- 
ed at Waterloo was Majet O'Brien, aflerward Mayor 
of Dublin, 


The men who are willing *‘to die for an idea” would 
be much better employed in living for a reality. 


We suppose that the man who, in the hour of danger, 
turns pale and makes his escape, may be said to come 
off with flying colors. 


‘““ Where shall I get a panel ?" said the sheriff to the 
judge.—** Why, I suppose, Sir, that you can get enough 
panels out of doors." 


A man in Shropshire has invented a machine to make 
humble-pie. It is driven by the force of circumstances. 


liow many sides has a found plum-pudding? Tw 
inside and outside. ‘ 


The young woman who was “driven to distraction” 
now fears that she will have to walk back. 


An Irish clergyman once broke off the thread of his 
discourse and thus addressed the congregation: ‘* My 
dear brethren, let me tell you that I am now just half 
through my sermon; but as I perceive your impatience, 
I will say that the remaining half is not more than a 
quarter as long as that you have heard.” 


A couple of Austrian travelers stopping at the Hotel 
Frangaise, in the city of Cordova, the capital of the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, were surprised and amused by 
noticing on the bill of fare, ** Eggs on horseback." De- 
termined to know what it meant, they called for the 
equestrian dish, when it was steak with two eggs on top. 


General Zaremba had a very long Polish name. The 
king having heard of it, one day asked him, good-hu- 
moredly, ** Pray, Zaremba, what is your pame?’" ‘The 
General repeated to him immediately the whole name. 
‘*“Why,” said the king, “Old Nick himself never had 
such a name.” 

‘*I should presume not, Sire," replied the General, “as 
he was no relation of mine." 


The Duke of Wellington was once refused \ndmission 


“inte the commander-in-chief's office by a soldier new to 


London; while Queen Victoria’s predecessor, William 
the Fourth, was kept waiting outside a certain part of 
Windsor Castle through an official's ignorance of the 
royal identity. “ You can't pass, old ‘un,” said he; “ no- 
body's allowed to pass bere after dark except the king 
and the lamplighter." 


An Englishman dining in a Chinese village was great- 
ly enjoying a savory dish, and would have expressed his 
pleasure to the waiter, who, however, understood nothing 
of English, nor could our friend utter a word of Chinese. 
The smacking of lips indicated satisfaction; and then 
came the question, ingeniously put. Pointing at the 
portion of meat in the dish, and which he supposed to 
be duck, the Englishman, with an inquiring look, said, 
** Quack, quack, quack?" The waiter, gravely shaking 
his head, as much as to say ‘* No,"’ replied, ** Bow, wow, 
wow!" 


The other day my friend Joe Brown, 
A very worthy fellow, 

Returning from our market-town 
Without his silk umbrella, 

Was overtaken by a storm 
So heavy, ‘twas not strange 

That when he reach'd his quiet home 
He did his clothing change. 


Now why was he while doing so 
Just like a joint of meat 
Which, underdone, is being cook'd 
Again—made fit to eat? 
If you the answer find to this 
We'll call you good at guessing; 
But, lest we should be deem'd remiss, 
“Tis here—he was redressing. 


“ How To RaisE Wixp."—A number of drouthy 
neebours (says the Jerto(dule Kecord) having drank them- 
selves completely dry, and unwilling that their ** boose” 
should soon come to an end, set their brains asteep how 
to “‘raise the wind.” After some consideration one of 
them, with characteristic shrewdness and a great amount 
of originality, at length exclaimed, *I have it; bring a 
sack."" While the sack was being sought for all eyes 
were fixed upon him. The sack was brought, and he im- 
mediately set about getting intoit, After some bustling 
and rumbling about the floor, with a little assistance, he 
was got up to the neck in it. This done, he, poking out 
his head, gave the following orders, “ Now, I'll be the 
banes, and ye'll sell me-for as much as ye can get." A 
wink was as good as a nod, and he was accordingly tied 
up and wheeled off to the bone-buyer, who, after weigh- 
ing and a little chaffering, bought his sackful of (live) 
banes for three-and-sixpence. 


Ovr Vivip Viscount.—Viscount Williams uttered one 
of his best things in a debate on Supply the other night. 
In reference to retiring pensions, he said he had observed 
that *‘when persons retired from ill health they usually 
lived a good many years." “Of course they do, Will- 
iams," said Mr. Tom Duncombe. “If they retire from 
ill health, they necessarily approach good health.” The 
Viscount could not see this for a very long time, but at 
last dimly apprehending Thomas's meaning, he said it 
was subthty worthy of Ignoramua Loyalist, who in- 
vented Jesuits.” 


SHARE AND certain king of Spain 
had promised to best#Ww relief upon the people of the 
country round Burgos, who bad been ruined by’ war. 
They flocked to the palace, but the door-keepers would 
not let them in except on condition of having half of 
what they should get. Having consented to this, the 
countrymen entered the royal hall, where their leader 
knelt at the monarch’s feet, and said, **I beseech your 
Majesty to command that every one of us here shall re- 
ceive a hundred lashes." ‘ An odd petition truly,” said 
the king; ‘“*why do you ask fer such @ thing?" Be- 
cause."’ said the peasant, ** your Majesty's Chamberlain 
and the door-keepers insist on having half of whatever 
you give us.” 

A Californian pap?r tells of a hunterwsho killed nine 
thousand snipes at four shots, and the air was full of 
falling birds for several day, not to speak of the great 
number of ernipples hobbling about the ground. Mun- 
chausen couldn't do more. 


THE “GREAT SEA-SERPENT” 
FOUND AT LAST. 


We publish on the following page an engraving 
of the ‘*Great Sea-Serpent,”’ from a sketch kindly 
sent us from Bermuda, on the coast of which is]- 
an it seems that this famous creature has at length 
made his first appearance on dry land. 

It appears that on 22d January last two gentle- 
men, walking on the beach of Hungary Bay, heard 
a strange splashing in the water, and almost direct- 
ly afterward saw “a huge sea-monster” stranded 
on the shore, and rapidly dying from exhaustion. 
It was bright and silvery in color, without scales, 
and, as appeared to them, about twenty feet long. 

Of course so strange a visitor attracted a great 
deal of attentign, and among others, a fellow of 
the Linnean Saegiety of London, Mr. Matthew 
Jones, who happeneMe-be on the island, hastened 
to examine the serpent. His report is as follows: 


“Order, Acanthopterygu; Family, Cepolade; Genus, 
Gymnetrus; Species, —-_—-? Body, attenuate, com- 
pressed, naked, tuberculate; cuticle, a silvery covering 
of metallic lustre. Length, from facial to caudal extrem- 
ities, sixteen feet seven inches. Depth, at fourteen inches 
from facial extremity, nine inches, and increasing grad- 
ually to near the ventral extremity of the stomach, when 
it attained its greatest depth of eleven inches, and then 
decreased by degrees to the caudal termination. Width, 
at the same distanceand through the spinal column, twe 
and a half to three inches. ‘ 

** These dimensions are in the extreme. 

‘“‘ From the frontal extremity of the caput (excepting 
a slight depression at the occiput) to the position at 
which the above dimensions of depth and width were 
taken, a gradual elevation of the dorsal ridge took place, 
and from the capital portion of this ridge arose, at equal 
distances from each other, a series of ten or eleven erect, 
quill-like, flexible filaments, from two to three feet in 
extent, gradually tapering from base to apex, and pos- 
sessing. in the case of the three longest, lanceelate points. 
These capital filaments were, with the exception of the 
three anterior ones, unconnected by membrane. From 
this series of lengthened filaments, all along the back, 
from head to tail, extended a series of intermittent fins, se 
closely situate to cach other as to present the appearance 
of a single fin, and having the spinose rays of each indi- 
vicual fin joined by the*connecting membrane. The 
ventral fins were entirely destroyed, save a porticn of 
the right ventral, which is sufficient to show that it was 
composed of two consistent bony rays, which probably 
extended some distance frem the body, and mast have 
formed a powerful engine of direction. The pectorals were 
also almost entirely destroyed, altheugh the base of the 
right pectoral was sufficiently complete to enable me te 
state that it contained twelve spines. Anal and caudal 
fins absent. 

“* Head, truncated, compressed ; facial outline of a dark 
color. 

‘“* Mouth, so damaged as not to be positively determ- 
inable as regards form and appearance; but from the 
portions of jaw still remaining, I should pronounee it 
malacostomous. 

Eyes, fourteen lines in diameter, slightly depressed, 
Irides, three and a half lines in width, of a bright silver, 
encircling pupils of a somewhat oval shape, and, in eol- 
or, a light transparent biue. 

‘“Stomach. Intestinal chamber extending frem be- 
neath the gills to the anal extremity, five feet. Unfor- 
tunately this chamber had been opened and its eontents 
partially injured before I saw the specimen; but a large 
proportion of milt, intestine, etc., has been preserved, in- 
cluding the major portion of the swimming bladder, 
which for so large a fish may be considered small. Its 
color, a bright scariet. This swimming bladder eontain- - 
ed a large amount of oily matter, and a piece thrown en 
the ruffled surface of the water immediately stilled the 
agitation. . 

“Gill rays, eight in number, four to a side, erimson, 
flabellate; the anterior pairs furnished with double 
rows of flabels, having the internals white, end armed on 
their inner sides with minute dark-like appendages, 

“Gill covers, bony, radiate; not entirely covering the 
gills. 

“Teeth. No appearance of any. 

‘* In concluding the above description I must not omit 
to state that it was a male fish, and from the extremely 
fragile nature of its various parts I may venture to ex- 
press an opinion that it had by no means attained ma- 
turity. I may also remark that my measurements were 
taken twenty-two hours after death, during which time it 
had lain exposed on the rocky shore." 

Mr. Jones adds : 

‘“‘ The most notable fact, in connection with the cap- 
ture of the present specimen, will doubtless be the inter- 
est and attraction it will produce in the scientific world, 
for most assuredly we hare in the specimen now before 
us many of the peculiarities, save size, with which the 
appearance of that hitherto apochryphal monster, the 
Great Sea-Serpent, as detailed by navigators, is invested. 
Thg lengthened filaments crowning the caput, joined an- 
teriorly by the connecting membrane, and extending to 
the shoulders, would, viewed from a vessel's deck, pre- 
sent to the spectator the mane so accurately described as 
a singular feature in the gigantic specimen seen by Cap- 
tain M*Quha, R.N., and officers, of H. M. S. Daedalus. 
Then again, the rapidity with which that individual 
epecimen moved through the water would coincide with 
the capabilities of a member of this genus; for the motive 
power produced by such an extent of tail, coupled with 
the extremely compressed form of body from the head 
throughout, must be immense. 

* Here, then, we have a partial elucidation of the va- 
rious statements which have at intervals appeared in the 
columns of the united presses ‘of England and America, 
emanating from the pens of travelers, and usually headed 
‘Occurrence of the Great Sea-Serpent.'" 

Most people will be inclined to concur with Mr. 
Jones in identifying this Gymnetrus with the sea- 
serpent. A serpent which, in infancy, was sixteen 
fect long, may well be supposed to attain any size 
at maturity. 
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HON. JOHN SHERMAN: 


How. Joun SHERMAN, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the thir- 
teenth district of the State of Ohio, is 
descended from the Sherman family 
of Connecticut, which settled there 
in 1635. His great-grandfather, 
Taylor Sherman (a connection of 
Roger Sherman), was a. leading 
member of the Committee of Safety 
in the struggle for Independence. 
His father, Charles Robert Sher- 
man, was one of the first emigrants 
from New England to Ohio, then 
called ‘‘ The West,” anti he settled 
at Lancaster in the year 1810. Aft- - 
er having for some years practiced 
law with success, he was elevated 
to the bench, and died in 1829, 
while presiding as a Judge of the 
Supreme Court. He was universal-& 
ly respected throughout the State as 
a pure and upright citizen, an able 
lawyer, and a sound and incorrupti- 
ble jurist. 

John Sherman, born on the 10th 
of May, 1823, at Lancaster, Ohio, 
was left at the death of his fa- 
ther one of a large family, with but 
siender means of support. After 


attending the public schools and’ 


academies in Lancaster and in 
Mount Vernon Counties until he 
was fifteen years of age, he joined a 
party of civil engineers, then en- 
gaged on that branch of the public 
works of the State of Ohio known 
as the “‘ Muskingum Improvement.” 
He was attached for two years to 
this party, which was under the 
command of Hon. S. R. Curtis, an 
ex-officer of the army, who has 
since distinguished himself in the 
Mexican War, and is now Mr. Sher- 
man’s colleague as a Representative 
from the State of Iowa. 

In 1840 Mr. Sherman entered the 
office of Judge Parker, at Mansfield 
(his present residence), asa student 
of law; and sodiligently did he ap- 
ply himself, that he was admitted to 
the bar the day he was at legal age, 
in 1844. He sdon after entered into 
partnership with his brother, C. T. 
Sherman, Esq., who enjoyed a high 
reputation as a commercial lawyer, 
and at once took a prominent posi- 
tion at the bar. While his brother 
. counseled clients and attended to 

the office business, he appeared in aS 
court. 

The region of country in which 
Mr. Sherman resides was princi- 
pally settled. by Pennsylvanians, 
strongly attached to Democratic 
principles. An enthusiastic Whig 
himeelf, he was thus virtually dis- 
qualified for the receipt of any elect- 
ive office; nor was he a candidate 
until the caucus which resulted in 
his election to Congress. He was, 
however, chosen as the Whig dele- 
gate to the National Convention of 
48, at Philadelphia, where he sup- 
ported General Scott; but after the 
nomination of General Taylor zeal- 
ously engaged in securing his 
election. In ’52 he was appointed 
(with the Hon. 8S. F. Vinton) a 
Senatorial delegate to the Whig 
National Convention at Baltimore, 
where he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing General Scott nominated. Neither was it his 
fault that the old hero was not elected, for he was 
an active participant in the campaign. 

After the political agitation produced by the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, in 1854, two ex- 
Members of Congress—both Democrats, and sup- 
porters of the Kansas-Nebraska bill — presented 
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HON. JOHN SHERMAN, OF OH1I0.—[From A PuHorocRAPu uy Brapy.]} 


themselves as candidates for Congress in the Mans- 
field District. A Convention of Whigs, Democrats, 
and others opposed to the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
was called, and at its meeting Mr. Sherman was 
unanimously nominated. The contest was a warm 
one, but he was elected by about 3000 majority, 
and has since been twice re-elected. 


As a member of the Kansas Investigating Com- 
mittee Mr. Sherman wrote an elaborate and able 
report, which was adopted as a standard authority 
by his political friends, and was denounced by 
their opponents. In this report, as in his speech- 
es on the subsequent endeavors to give Kansas a 


State Government, he has taken a firm but tem- 


SS 


perate stand. ‘‘I trast,” said he, 
in debate, ‘‘ that the same sense of 
fraternal kindness that gutéed our 
fathers in their Revolutionary strag< 
gle; that smoothed many difficu}- 
ties in the formation of this govern- 
ment; and, more potent than all 
else, that the guiding hand of Di- 
vine Providence may save our be- 
Ioved country from the shock of 
civil strife or civil revolution.”— 
** Let us not war with each other; 
but, with the grasp of fellowship 
and friendship, regarding to the full 
each other’s rights, and kind to each 
other’s faults, let us go hand in hand 
in securing to every portion of our 
people their constitutional rights.’’ 

Mr. Sherman has acquitted him- 
self with great credit as a member 
of the Committees on Foreign Af- 
fairs and on Naval Affairs, in which 
latter capacity he interposed an 
able and conclusive defense of the 
course of Commodore Paulding at 
San Juan. During the last session 
of Congress he was distinguished 
for his opposition to extravagant 
expenditures; and as a member of 
a special committee of investigation 
into naval affairs, he exposed glar- 
ing abuses with merciless zeal. At 
the same time he has ever been 
willing to vote liberal appropria- 
tions for carrying on the operations 
of Government; and he urged the 
giving to the soldiers of the war of 
1812 and the Indian wars the same 
honor and the same reward which 
a grateful country has extended to 
the Revolutionary patriots. 

On the firgt ballot for Sneaker of 
the present Congress, December 5, 
1859, Mr. Sherman cad 66 votes, 
Mr. Bocock 86, Mr. Grow 43, Mr. 
Boteler 14—the remainder were 
scattering. At the next balloting 
Mr. Sherman received 107 ; and aft- 

“erward, with the aid of Anti-Le- 
compton Democrats, attained to 
within three votes of «.. election. 
Week after week he retained this 
position. Nor were his friends will- 
ing that he should withdraw, until 
it was ascertained that a pledged 
band of his opponents would resist, 
by parliamentary stratagems, the 
adoption of the plurality rule. At 
last, on the 30th of January, 1860, 
they reluctantly consented, and at 
the fortieth ballot Mr. Sherman 
gracefully withdrew from the pro- 
tracted contest, during which he 
had been placed in a most trying 
position, yet had so deported him- 
self as to command general respect. 

Mr. Sherman is evidently not am- 
bitious to be ranked among the or- 
atorical appendages of the House. 
Politics are with him a reality, not 
a pastime; and when he rises to ad- 
dress the House it is Lecause he de- 
sires to give utterance to his delib- 
erately formed opinions on some 
question of importance. These opin- 
ions, which cover the whole ground 
of debate, he so states as to make 
their full force apparent. His de- 
livery is unaffected, graceful, and 
forcible. His gestures are pléas- 
ing, and his ability as a debater is 
manifest when he is questioned or 
interrupted by his opponents. He 

is of fair complexion, with auburn hair and beard, 

blue eyes, and a pleasing expression. Happily 
married to a daughter of the late Judge Stewart, 
of Ohio, he enjoys the attractions of home and 
the social pleasures of refined society. His many 
friends assert that he possesses warm feelings, un- 
stinted generosity, grateful remembrance of kind- 
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ness, and no disposition to revenge illiberal opposi- 
tion, even when it has come from quarters where 
it was least to have been expected. 

Mr. Sherman is now Chairman of the House 
Committee of Ways and Means, in which all legis- 
lation involving expenditure of money is matured. 
The )abor is necessarily great, especially as the 
Chairman of the Committee is expected to sustain 
its action before the House, and must therefore be 
‘posted up” on all the various departments of 
Government. It is believed that Mr. Sherman 
will have the Appropriation Bills in readiness for 
legislative action at an earlier period of the session 
than has been customary, and that the evils of hur- 
ric | nocturnal legislation just prior to final adjourn- 
ment will be avuided. He will thus sustain his 
reputation, and add to his already strong claims 
fur high honors at the hands of the people. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


AUTHOR OF THE DEAD “ AFTER DARK,” 
ETC , ETC. 


[Printed from advance proof-sheets pur- 
chased from the author exclusively for 
** FHarper’s Weelkly’.’’) 


MISS HALCOMBE’S NARRATIVE CON- 
TINUED. 


July 3.—Just as my hand was on the door of 
my room I heard Sir Percival’s voice calling to 
me from below. 

‘¢I must beg you to come down stairs again,” 
‘he said. ‘It is Fosco’s fault, Miss Halcombe, 
not mine. He has started some nonsensical 
objection to his wife being one of the witnesses, 
and has obliged me to ask you to join us in the 
library.” 

I entered the room immediately with Sir Per- 
cival. Laura was waiting by the writing-table, 
twisting and turning her garden hat uneasily in 
her hands. Madame Fosco sat near her, in an 
arm-chair, imperturbably admiring her husband, 
who stood by himself at the other end of the li- 
brary, picking off the dead Jeaves from the flow- 
ers in the window. 

The moment I appeared the Count advanced 
to mect me, and to offer his explanations. 

* A thousand pardons, Miss Halcombe,”’ he 
said. ‘*You know the character which is given 
to my countrymen by the English? We Ital- 
ians are all wily and suspicious by nature, in 
the estimation of the good John Bull. Set me 
down, if you please; as being no better than the 
restof my race. I am a wily Italian, and a sus- 
picious Italian. You have thought so yourself, 
dear lady, have you not? Well! it is part of 
my wiliness and part of my suspicion to object to 
Madame Fosco being a witness to Lady Glyde’s 
signature, when I am also a witness myself.” 

‘¢ There is not the shadow of a reason for his 
objection,” interposed Sir Percival. ‘I have 
explained to him that the law of England allows 
Madame Fosco to witness a signature as well as 
her husband.” 

‘“*T adanit it,” resumed the Count. ‘The law 
of England says Yes-— but the conscience of 
Fosco says No.” He spread out his fat fingers 
on the bosum of his blouse, and bowed solemn- 
ly, as if he wished to introduce his conscience 
to us all, in the character of an illustrious ad- 
dition to the society. ‘ What this document 
which Lady Glyde is about to sign may be,” he 
continued, ‘‘I neither know nor desire to know. 
I only say this: circumstances may happen in 
the future which may oblige Percival, or his 
representatives, to appeal to the two witnesses ; 
in which case it is certainly desirable that those 
witnesses should represent two opinions which 
are perfectly independent the one of the other. 
This can not be if my wife signs as well as my- 


‘““SIGN. THERE!” 


self, because we have but one opinion between 
us, and that opinion is mine. I will not have 
it cast in my teeth, at some future day, that 
Madame Fosco acted under my coercion, and 
was, in plain fact, no witness at all. I speak 
in Percival’s interests when I propose that my 
name shall appear (as the nearest friend of the 
husband), and your name, Miss Halcombe (as 
the nearest friend of the wife). I am a Jesuit, 
if you please to think so—a splitter of straws— 
a man of trifles, and crotchets, and scruples— 
but you will humor me, I hope, in merciful con- 
sideration for my suspicious Italian character, 
and my uneasy Italian conscience.” He bowed 
again, stepped back a few paces, and withdrew 
his conscience from our society as politely as he 
had introduced it. 

The Count’s scruples might have been hon- 
orable and reasonable cneugh, but there was 
something in his manner of expressing them 
which increased my unwillingness to be con- 
cerned in the business of the signature. No 
consideration of less importance than my con- 
sideration for Laura would have induced me to 
consent to be a witness at all. One look, how- 
ever, at her anxious face decided me to risk any 
thing rather than desert her. 

‘¢] will readily remain in the room,” I said. 
“ And if I find no reason for starting any small 
scruples on my side you may rely on me as a wit- 
ness.” 

Sir Percival looked at me sharply, as if he was 
about to say something. But at the same mo- 
ment Madame Fosco attracted his attention by 
rising from herchair. She had caught her hus- 
bind’s eye, and had evidently received her or- 
ders to leave the room. 

You needn't said Sir Percival. 

Madame Fosco looked for her orders again, 
got them again, said she would prefer leaving 
us to our business, and resolutely walked out. 
The Count lit a cigarette, went back to the flow- 
ers in the window, and puffed little jets of smoke 
at the leaves, in a state of the deepest anxiety 
about killing the insects. 

Meanwhile, Sir Percival unlocked a cupboard 
beneath one of the book-cases, and produced 
from it a piece of parchment, folded, Ildhgwise, 
many times over. Lle placed it on the table, 
opened the last fold only, and kept his hand on 
the rest. The last fold displayed a strip of 
blank parchment, with little wafers stuck on it 
at certain places. Every line of the writing was 
hidden in the part which he still held folded up 
under his hand. Laura and I looked at each 
other. Her face was pale—but it showed no 
indecision and no fear. 

Sir Percival dipped a pen in ink, and handed 
it to his wife. 

‘‘ Sign your name there,” he said, pointing to 
the place. ‘* You and Fosco are to sign after- 
ward, Miss Halecombe, opposite those two wa- 
fers. Come here, Fosco! witnessing a signa- 
ture is not to be done by mooning out of win- 
dow and smoking into the flowers.” 

The Count threw away his cigarette, and join- 
ed us at the table, with his hands carelessly 
thrust into the scarlet belt of his blouse, and his 
eyes steadily fixed on Sir Percival’s face. Lau- 
ra, who was on the other side of her husband, 
with the pen in her hand, looked at him too. 
He stood between them, holding the folded 
parchment down firmly on the table, and glanc- 
ing across at me, as I sat opposite to him, with 
such a sinister mixture of suspicion aad embar- 
rassment in his face, that he looked more like a 
prisoner at the bar than a gentleman in his own 
house. 

‘* Sign there!” he repeated, turning suddenly 
on Laura, and pointing once more to the place 
on the parchment. | 

‘‘ What is it I am to sign ?” she asked, quietly. 

“T have no time to explain,” he answered. 
“The dog-cart is at the door, and I must go 
directly. Besides, if I had time, you wouldn’t 
understand. Jt is a pure- 
ly formal document—fuvll 
of legal technicalities, 
and all that sort of thing. 
Come! come! sign your 
name, and let us have 
done as soon as possible." 

“TI ought surely to 
know what I am signing, 
Sir Percival, before I write 
my name ?” 

** Nonsense ! — What 
have women to do with 
business? I tell you 
again, you can’t under- 
stand it.” 

** At any rate, let me try 
to understand it. When- 
ever Mr. Gilmore had any 
business for me to do, he 
always explained it first; 
and I always understood 
him.” 

daresay hedid. He 
Was your servant, and was 
obliged to explain. Iam 
your husband, and am not 
obliged. How much lon- 
ger do you mean to keep 
me here? I tell you again, 
there is no time for read- 
ing any thing: the dog- 
cart is waiting at the door. 
Once for all, will you sign, 
or will you not?” 

She still had the pen in 
her hand, but she made 
no approach to signing 
her name with it. 

my signature pledg- 
es me to any thing,” she 
said, “‘surely I have some 
claim to know what that 


pledge is?” 


He lifted up the parchment, and struck it 
angrily on the table. 

‘* Speak out!” he said. ‘* You were always 
famous for telling the truth. Never mind Miss 
Halcombe; never mind Fosco—say, in plain 
terms, you distrust me.”’ 

The Count took one of his hands out of his 
belt, and laid it on Sir Percival’s shoulder. Sir 
Percival shook it off irritably. The Count put 
it on again with unruffied composure. 

‘*Control your unfortunate temper, Percival,” 
he said. ‘* Lady Glyde is right.” 

Right!" cried Sir Percival. “ A wife right 
in distrusting her husband !” 

**It is unjust and cruel to accuse me of dis- 
trusting you,” said Laura. ‘‘ Ask Marian if I 
am not justified in wanting to know what this 
writing requires of me before I sign it ?” 

‘*T won’t have any appeals made to Miss Hal- 
combe,” retorted Sir Percival. ‘‘ Miss Halcombe 
has nothing to do with the matter.” 

I had not spoken hitherto, and I would much 
rather not have spoken now. But the expres- 
sion of distress in Laura’s face when she turned 
it toward me, and the insolent injustice of her 
husband's conduct, left me no other alternative 
than to give my opinion, for her sake, as soon 
as I was asked for it. - 

“ Excuse me, Sir Percival,” I said—*‘ but, as 
one of the witnesses to the signature, I venture 
to think that I save something to do with the 
matter. Laura’s objection seems to me to be 
a perfectly fair one; and, speaking for myself 
only, I can not assume the responsibility of wit- 
nessing her signature, unless she first under- 
stands what the writing is which you wish her 
te sign.” 

‘*A cool declaration, upon my soul!” cried 
Sir Percival. ‘*The next time you invite your- 
self to a man’s house, Miss Halcombe, I recom- 
mend you not to repay his hospitality by taking 
his wife’s side against him in a matter that 
doesn’t concern you.” 

I started to my feet as suddenly as if he had 
struck me. If I had been a man I would have 
knocked him down on the threshold of his own 
door, and have left his house, never, on any 
earthly consideration, to enter it again. But 
I was only a woman—and I loved his wife so 
dearly! 

Thank God, that faithful love helped me; and 
I sat down again without saying a word. She 
knew what I had suffered and what I had sup- 
pressed. She ran round to me, with the tears 
streaming from her eyes. ‘*Oh, Marian!” she 
whispered softly. ‘If my mother had been 
alive she could have done no more for me!” 

‘“‘Come back and sign!’ cried Sir Percival, 
from the other side of the table. 

‘Shall I: she asked in my ear; ‘I will, if 
vou tell me.” 

‘*No,” I answered. “The right and the 
truth are with you—sign nothing, unless you 
have read it first.” 

‘*Come back and sign !”. he reiterated, in his 
loudest and angriest tones. 

The Count, who had watched Laura and me 
with a close and silent attention, interposed for 
the second time. 

“Percival! he said. ‘*Z remember that I 
am in the presence of ladies. Be good enough, 
if you please, to remember it too.” 

Sir Percival turned on him, speechless with 
passion. The Count’s firm hand slowly tight- 
ened its grasp on his shoulder, and the Count’s 
steady voice quietly repeated, ‘‘ Be good enough, 
if vou please, to remember it too.”’ 

They both looked at each other. Sir Percival 
slowly drew his shoulder from under the Count’s 
hand; slowly turned his face away from the 
Count’s eyes; doggedly looked down for a little 
while at the parchment on the table; and then 
spoke, with the sullen submission of a tamed 
animal rather than the becoming resignation 
of a convinced man. 

“‘T don’t want to offend any body,” he said. 
‘‘Bat my wife’s obstinacy is enough to try the 
patience of a saint. I have told her this is 
merely a formal document—and what more can 
she want? You may say what you please; but 
it is no part of a woman’s duty to set her hus- 
band at defiance. Once more, Lady Glyde, 
and for the last time, will you sign or will you 
not ?” 

Laura returned to his side of the table, and 
took up the pen again. 

will sign with pleasure,” she said, ‘‘ if you 
will only treat me as a responsible being. I 
care little what sacrifice is required of me, if it 
will affect no one else, and lead to no ill re- 
sults—”’ 

» ‘Who talked of a sacrifice being required of 
you ?” he broke in, with a half-suppressed return 
of his former violence. y, 

‘*T only meant,” she resumed/ “ that I would 
refuse no concession which I could honorably 
make. If I have a scruple about signing my 
name to an engagement of which I know no- 
thing, why should you visit it on me so severe- 
ly? It is rather hard, I think, to treat Count 
Fosco’s scruples so much more indulgently than 
you have treated mine.” 

This unfortunate, yet most natural, reference 
to the Count’s extraordinary power over her 
husband, indirect as it was, set Sir Percival’s 
smouldering temper on fire again in an instant. 

“*Scruples!” he repeated. Your scruples! 
Tt is rather late in the day for you to be scrupu- 
lous. I should have thought you had got over 
all weakness of that sort when you made a vir- 
tue of necessity by marrying me.” 

The instant he spoke those words Laura 
threw down the pen—looked at him with an ex- 
pression in her eyes which, throughout all my 
experience of her, I had never seen in them be- 
fore—and turned her back on him in dead 
silence. 

This strong expression of the most open and 
the most bitter contempt was so entirely unlike 


nd 


herself, so utterly out of her character, that it 
silenced us all. There was something hidden, 
beyond a doubt, under the mere surface-brutali- 
ty of the words which her husband had just ad- 
dressed to her. There was some lurking insult 
beneath them, of which I was wholly ignorant, 
but which had left the mark of its profanation 
so plainly on her face that even a stranger might 
have seen it. 

The Count, who was no stranger, saw it as 
distinctly as I did. When I left, my.chair to 
join Laura I heard him whisper under his 
breath to Sir Percival: ‘‘ You idiot!” 

Laura walked before me to the door as I ad- 
vanced, and at the same time her husband 
spoke to her once more. 

‘You positively refuse, then, to give me your 
signature ?”’ he said, in the altered tone of a man 
who was conscious that he had let his own li- 
cense of language seriously injure him. 

‘* After what you have said to me,” she re- 
plied, firmly, “I refuse my signature until I have 
read every line in that parchment from the first 
word tothe last. Come away, Marian, we have 
remained here long enough.” 

“*One moment !” interposed the Count, before 
Sir Percival could speak again—“ @ne moment, 
Lady Glyde, I implore you !” 

Laura would have left the room without no- 
ticing him, but I stopped her. 

“Don’t make an enemy of the Count!” I 
whispered. ‘‘ Whatever you do, don’t make an 
enemy of the Count!” 

She yielded to me. I closed the door again; 
and we stood near it, waiting. Sir Percival sat 
down at the table, with his elbow on the folded 
parchment, and his head resting on his clenched 
fist. The Count stood between us—master of 
the dreadful position in which we were placed, 
as he was master of every thing else. 

““Lady Glyde,” he said, with a gentleness 
which seemed to address itself to our forlorn 
situation instead of to ourselves, “‘ pray pardon 
me if I venture to offer one suggestion; and 
pray believe that I speak out of my profound 
respect and my friendly regard fof the mistress 
of this house.” He turned sharply toward Sir 
Percival. “Is it absolutely necessary,” he 
asked, ‘*that this thing here, under your elbow, 
should be signed to-day ?” 

““It is necessary to my plans and wishes,” re- 
plied the other, sulkily. ‘‘ But that considera- 
tion, as you may have noticed, has no influence 
with Lady Glyde.” | 

“Answer my plain question. plainly. Can 
the business of the signature be’ put off till to- 
morrow—Yes, or No?” 

**Yes—if you will have it sé.” 

“Then what are you wasting your time for 
here? Let the signature wait till to-morrow— 
let it wait till you come back.” 

= Percival looked up with a frown and an 
oath. 

“You are taking a tone with me that I don’t 
like,” he said. ‘‘ A tone I won’t bear from any 
man.” 

‘**T am advising you for your good,” rcturn- 
ed the Count, with a smile of quiet contempt. 
“‘Give yourself time; give Lady Glyde time. 
Have you forgotten that your dog-cart is wait- 
ing at the door? My tone surprises ‘you, ha? 
I dare say it does; it is the tone of a man who 
can keep his temper. How many doses of good 
advice have I given you in my time? More 
than you can count. Have I ever been wrong ? 
I defy you to quote me'an instance of it. Go! 
take yeur drive. The matter of the signature 
can wait till to-morrow. Let it wait; and re- 
new it when you come back.” 

Sir Percival hesitated and looked at his watch. 
His anxiety about the secret journey which he 
was to take that day, revived by the Count’s 
words, was now evidently disputing possession 
of his mind with his anxiety to obtain Laura's 
signature. He considered for a little while, 
and then got up from his ¢hair. 
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» on, quickly and vehemently. 
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“It is easy to argue me down,” he- said, 
“when I have no time to answer you. I will 
take your advice, Fosco—not because I want it, 
or believe in it, but because I can’t stop here 
any longer.” He paused, and looked round 
darkly at-his wife. “If you don’t give me your 
signature when I come back to-morrow—!’’ 
The rest was lost;in the noise of his opening 
the book-case cupBoard again and locking up 
the parchment once more. He took his hat 
and gloves off the table and made for the door. 
Laura and I drew back to let him pass. ‘‘ Re- 
member to-morrow!” he said to his wife, and 
went out. 

We waited to give him time to cross the hall 
and drive away. The Count approached us 
while we were standing near the door. 

‘“*You have just seen Percival at his worst, 
Miss Halcombe,” he said. ‘As his old friend, 


~I am sorry for him and ashamed of him. As 


his old friend, I promise vou that he shall not 
break out to-morrow in the same disgraccful 
manner in which he has broken out to-day.”’ 

Laura had taken my arm while he was speak- 
ing, and she pressed it significantly when he had 
done. It would have been a hard trial to any 
woman to stand by and see the office of apolo- 
gist for her husband’s misconduct quietly as- 
sumed by his male friend in her own house; 
and it was a hard trial to Aer.. I thanked the 
Count civilly, and led herout. Yes! I thanked 
him: for I felt already, with a sense of inex- 
pressible helplessness and humiliation, that it 
was either his interest or his caprice to make 
sure of my continuing to reside at Blackwater 
Park; and I knew, after Sir Percival’s conduct 
to me that, without the support of the Count’s 
influence, I could not hope to remain there. 
His influence, theinfluence of all others that I 
dreaded most, was actually the one tie which 
now held me to Laura in:the hour of her utmost 
need ! 

We heard the wheels of the dog-cart crash- 
ing on the gravel of the drive as we came out 


. into the hall. Sir Percival had started on his 


journey. 

‘““Where is he going to, Marian?” Laura 
whispered. ‘‘ Every fresh thing he does seems 
to terrify me about the future. Have you any 
suspicions ?””’ 

After what she had undergone that morning, 
I was unwilling to‘tell her my suspicions. 

“‘How should I know his secrets?” I said, 
evasively. 

‘‘T wonder if the housekeeper knows?” she 
persisted. 

“‘Certainly not,’ I replied. ‘*She must be 
quite as ignorant as we are.” 

Laura shook her head doubtfully. 

“Did yéu not hear from the housekeeper 
that there was a report of Anne Catherick hav- 
img been seen in this neighborhood? Don’t 
= think he may have gone away to look for 

er?” 

‘‘T would rather compose myself, Laura, by 
not thinking about it at all; and after what has 
happened, you had better. follow my example. 
Come into my room and rest and quiet yourself 
a little.” 

We sat down together close to’ the window, 
and let the fragrant summer air breathe over 
our faces. 

‘tT am ashamed to look at you, Marian,” she 
said, “after what you submitted to down stairs, 
for my sake. Oh, my own love, I am almost 
heart-broken when I think of it! Byt I will try 


* to make it up to you—I will indeed!” 


“Hush! hush!” I replied; “don’t talk so. 


.What is the trifling mortification of my pride 


compared to-the dreadful sacrifice of your hap- 
piness 

“You heard what he said to me?” she went 
‘‘You heard the 
words—but you don’t know what they meant— 
you don’t know why I threw down the pen and 
turned my back on him.” She rose in sudden 
agitation, and walked about the room. ‘‘T have 
kept many things from your knowledge, Mari- 
an, for fear of distressing you, and making you 
unhappy at the outset of our new lives. You 
don’t know how he has used me. And yet, 
you ought to know, for you saw how he used 
me to-day. You heard him sneer at my pre- 
suming to be scrupulous; you heard him say I 
had made a virtue®of necessity in marrying 
him.” She sat down again; her face flushed 
deeply, and her hands twisted and twined to- 
gether in her lap. ‘I can’t tell you about it 
now,” she said; ‘‘I shall burst out crying if I 
tell you now—later, Marian, when I am more 


_ sure of myself. My poor head aches, darling— 


aches, aches, aches. Where is your smelling- 
bottle? Let me talk to you about yourself. I 
wish I had given him my signature, for your sake. 
Shall I give it to him to-morrow? I would rath- 
er compromise myself than compromise you. 
After your taking my part against him, he will 
lay all the blame on you if Irefuse again. What 
shall we do? Oh for a friend to help us and 
advise us!—a friend we could really trust!” 

She sighed bitterly. I saw in her face that 
she was thinking of Hartright—saw it the more 
plainly because her last words had sect me think- 
ing of him too. In six months only from her 
marriage we wanted the faithful service he had 
offered to us in his farewell words. How little I 
once thought that we, should ever want it at all! 

“We must do what we can to help ourselves,” 
Isaid. Let us try to talk it over calmly, Lau- 
Te us do all in our power to decide for the 

st.” ‘ 

Putting what she knew of her husband’s em- 
barrassments, and what I had heard of his con- 
versation with the lawyer, together, we arrived 
‘necessarily at the conclusion that the parch- 
ment in the library had been drawn up for the 
purpose of borrowing money, and that Laura’s 
signature was absolutely necessary to fit it for 
the attainment of Sir Percival’s object. 


The second Question, Conceruine 
of the legal contract by which the money was 
to be obtained, and the degree of personal re- 
sponsibility to which Laura might subject her- 
self if she signed it in the dark, involved consid- 
erations which lay far beyond any knowledge 
and experience that either of us possessed. My 
own convictions led me to believe that the hid- 
den contents of the parchment concealed a trans- 
action of the meanest and the most fraudulent 
kind. 

I had not formed this conclusion in conse- 
quence of Sir Percival’s refusal to show the 
writing, or to explain it; for that refusal might 
well have proceeded from his obstinate disposi- 
tion*and his domineering temper alone. My 
sole motive for distrusting his honesty, sprang 
from the change which I had observed in his 
language and his manners at Blackwater Park, 
a change which convinced me that he had been 
acting a part throughout the whole period of 
his probation at Limmeridge House. His elabo- 
rate delicacy ; his ceremonious politeness, which 
harmonized so agreeably with Mr. Gilmore’s 
old-fashioned notions; his modesty with Laura, 
his candor with me, his moderation with Mr. 
Fairlie—all these were the artifices of a mean, 
cunning, and brutal man, who had dropped his 
disguise when his practiced duplicity had gained 
its end, and had openly shown himself in the 
library on that very day. I say nothing of the 
grief which this discovery caused me on Laura's 
account, for it is not to be expressed by any 
words of mine. I only refer to it at all because 
it decided me to oppose her signing the parch- 
ment, whatever the consequences might be, un- 
less she was first made acquainted with the con- 
tents. 

Under these circumstances, the one chance 
for us, when to-morrow came, was to be pro- 
vided with an objection to giving the signature, 
which might rest on sufficiently firm commer- 
cial or legal grounds to shake Sir Percival’s 
resolution, and to make him suspect that we 
two women understood the laws and obliga- 
tions of business as well as himself. 

After some pondering, I determined to write 
to the only honest man within reach whom we 
could trust to help us discreetly in our forlorn 
situation. That man was Mr. Gilmore’s part- 
ner—who conducted the business, now that our 
old friend had been obliged to withdraw from 
it, and to leave London on account of his health. 
I explained to Laura that I had Mr. Gilmore’s 
own authority for placing implicit confidence in 
his partner’s integrity, discretion, and accurate 
knowledge of all her affairs; and, with her full 
approval, I sat down at once to write the letter. 

I began by stating our position to him exact- 
ly as it was; and then asked for his advice in re- 
turn, expressed in plain, downright terms which 
we could comprehend without any danger of 
misinterpretations and mistakes.. My letter was 
as short. as I could possibly make it, and was, I 
hope, unincumbered by needless apologies and 
needless details. 

Just as I was about to put the address on the 
envelope an obstacle was discovered by Laura, 
which, in the effort and: preoccupation of writ- 
ing, had escaped my mind altogether. 

‘‘ How are we to get the answer in time ?” she 
asked. ‘Your letter will not be delivered in 
London before to-morrow morning, and the 
post will not bring the reply here till the morn- 
ing after.” 

The only way of overcoming this difficulty 
was to have the answef brought to us from the 
lawyer’s office by a special messenger. I wrote 
a postscript to that effect, begging that the mes- 
senger might be dispatched with the reply by 
the eleven o’clock morning train, which would 
bring him to our'station at twenty minutes past 
one, and so enable him to reach Blackwater 
Park by two o’clock at the latest. He was to 
be directed to-ask for me, to answer no ques- 
tions addressed to him by any one else, and to 
deliver ‘his letter into no hands but mine. 

‘¢In case Sir Percival should come back to- 
morrow before two o’clock,” I said to Laura, 
‘the wisest plan for you to adopt is to be out in 
the grounds all the morning with your book or 
your work, and not to appear at the house till 
the messenger has had time to arrive with the 
letter. I will wait here for him all the morn- 
ing to guard against any misadventures or mis- 
takes. By following this arrangement I hope 
and believe we shall avoid being taken by sur- 
prise. Let us go down to the drawing-room 
now. We may excite suspicion if we remain 
shut up together too long.” 

Suspicion?” she repeated. ‘Whose sus- 
picion can we excite now that Sir Percival has 
left the house? Do you mean Count Fosco?” 

‘* Perhaps I do, Laura.” 

‘““You are beginning to dislike him as much 
as I do, Marian.” 

‘‘No; not to dislike him. Dislike is always, 
more or less, associated with contempt—I can 
see nothing in the Count to despise.” 

‘* You are not afraid of him, are you?” 

Perhaps I am—a little.” 

“ Afraid of him after his interference in our 
favor to-day !” 

‘Yes. I am more afraid of his interference 
than I am of Sir Percival’s violence. Remem- 
ber what I said to you in the library. What- 
ever you do, Laura, don’t make an enemy of 
the Count!” 

We went down stairs. Laura entered the 
drawing-room, while I proceeded across the 
hall, with my letter in my hand, to put it inte 
the post-bag, which hung against the wall op- 

ite to me. 

The house door was open; and, ag I crossed 
past it, I saw Count Fosco and his wife stand- 
ing talking together on the steps outside, with 
their faces turned toward me. 

The Countess came into the hall rather hasti- 


ly, and asked’ if I had leisure enough for five 
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3 ‘te conversation. Feeling a little 
surprised by such an appeal from such a person, 
I put my letter into the bag, and replied that I 
was quite at her disposal. She took my arm 
with unaccustomed friendliness and familiarity ; 
and instead of leading me into an empty room, 
drew me out with her to the belt of turf which 
surrounded the large fish-pond. 

As we passed the Count on the steps he 
bowed and smiled, and then went at once into 
the house ; pushing the hall-door to after him, 
but not actually closing it. 

The Countess walked me gently round the 
fish-pond. I expected to’be made the deposi- 
tary of some extraordinary confidence ; and I 
was astonished to find that Madame Fosco’s 
communication for my private ear was nothing 
more than a polite assurance of her sympathy 
for me, after what had happencd in the library. 
Her husband had told her of all that had pass- 
ed, and of the insolent manner in which Sir 
Pércival had spoken to me. ‘This information 
had so shocked and distressed her, on my ac- 
count and on Laura’s, that she had made up 
her mind, if any thing of the sort happened 
again, to mark her sense of Sir Percival’s out- 
rageous conduct by leaving the house. The 
Count had approved of her idea, and she now 
hoped that I approved of it too. 

I thought this a very strange proceeding on 
the part of such a remarkably reserved woman 
as Madame’ o—especially after the inter- 
change of sharp speeches which had passed be- 
tween us during the conversation in the boat- 
house, on that very morning. However, it was 
my plain duty to meet a polite and friendly ad- 
vance, on the part of one of my elders, with a 
polite and friendly reply. I answered the 
Countess, accordingly, in her own tone; and 
then, thinking we had said all that was neces- 
sary on either side, made an attempt to get 
back to the house. 

But Madame Fosco seemed resolved not to 
part with me, and, to my unspeakable amaze- 
ment, resolved also to talk. Hitherto, the most 
silent of women, she new persecuted me with 
fluent conventionalities on. the subject of mar- 
ried life, on the subject of Sir Percival and 
Laura, on the subject of her own happiness, on 
the subject of the late Mr. Fairlie’s conduct to 
her in the matter of her legacy, and on half a 
dozen other subjects besides, until she had de- 
tained me, walking round and round the fish- 
pond for more than half an hour, and had quite 
wearied me out. Whether she discovered this 
or not I can not say, but she stopped as abrupt- 
ly as she had begun—looked toward the house 
door—resumed her icy manner in a moment— 
and dropped my arm of her own accord, before 
I could think of an excuse for accomplishing my 
own release from her. 

As I pushed open the door and entered the 
hall I found myself suddenly face to face with 
the Count again. He was just putting a letter 
into the post-bag. 

After he had dropped it in, and had closed 
the bag, he asked me where I had left Madame 
Fosco. I told him, and he went out at the 
hall door immediately to join his wife. His 
manner, when he spoke to me, was so unusual- 
ly quiet and subdued that I turned and looked 
after him, wondering if he were ill or out of 
spirits. 

Why my next proceeding was to go straight 
up to the post-bag, and take out my own letter, 
and look at it again, with a vague distrust on 
me; and why the locking at it for the second 
time instantly suggested the idea to my mind 
of sealing the envelope for its greater security 
—are mysteries which are either too deep or 
too shallow for me to fathom. Women, as 
every body knows, constantly act on impulses 
which they can not explain even to themselves ; 
and I can only sup that one of those im- 
pulses was the hidden cause of my unaccount- 
able conduct on this occasion. 

Whatever influence animated me, I found 
cause to congratulate myself on having obeyed 
it, as soon as I prepared to seal the letter in my 
own room. I had originally closed the envelope, 
in the usual way, by moistening the adhesive 
point and pressing it on the paper beneath; and, 
when I now tried it with my finger, after a lapse 
of full three-quarters of an hour, the envelope 
opened on the instant, without sticking or tear- 
ing. Perhaps I had fastened it insufficiently ? 
Perhaps there might have been some defect in 
the adhesive gum ? 

Or, perhaps——No! it is quite revolting 
enough to feel that third conjecture stirring in 
my mind. Iwould rather not see it confronting 
me, in plain black and white. 

I almost dread to-morrow—so much depends 
on my discretion and self-control. There are 
two precautions, at all events, which I am sure 
not to-forget. I must be careful to keep "p 
friendly appearances with the Count, and 
must be well on my guard when the messenger 
from the office comes here with the answer te 
my letter. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


On Monday, February 20, in the the bill for 
the relief of the widow of Captain D of Califor- 
nia, was ‘Beveral claims to bounty lands were 
reported against. The Committee on Printing submit- 
ted. a resolution to withhold the work of the 
Senate documents until it was ascertained wh the 
contract for the same was in accordance with the law. A 
resolution was adopted to inquire into the of 
a revision of the Postal laws. The House resolution ap- 

ropriating $10,000 to defray the expense of rat- 
ng the Washington Statue was rece -2d and ‘concurred 
in. Senator Brown's (Mi~:.) resolution relative to Terri- 
torial Governments was then taken up, and Senator 
Clark (N. H.) addressed the Senate. When he had con- 
cluded a message was received from the President, cov- 
ering a memorial from the citizens of Nebraska and the 
western slope ef the Reeky Mountains, whieh was refer- 
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red to be printed. A mes-age was aleo received from the 
House announcing the death of the Hon, William 0. 
Goode, of Virginia, late member of the House from Mr. 
Pryor's District, Senator Ilunter (Va.) moved the usual 
resolutions, and gave a sketch of the life and character of 
the deceased. Adopted. The Senate then adjourned. 
In the House, Messrs. Vallandigham (Ohio), Kellogg 
(I1l.), Burnett (Ky.), Adams (Ky.), Stokes (Tenn.), were 
announced by the Speaker &s the Select Committee on 
the Senate bill to abolish the franking privilege. Mr. 
Lovejoy (IIL) asked leave to introduce a preamble and 
resolution for the appointment of a Committee of five to 
inquire into the recent outrages upon citizens of North- 
ern States visiting or doing business in the Southern 


States, and report whether any further legislation is nec-| 


essary to afford the protection guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. Objections were made, and a call of the House 
moved, when Mr. Sherman (Ohio) reported from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, bills for the support of the 
Indian Department; for fulfilling the treaty stipulations 
with certain Indians in Oregon and Washington ‘Terri- 
tories; and for the construction of certain fortifications. 
Mr. Pryor (Va.) then announced the death of William O. 
Goode, his predecessor. Addresses were made by Messrs. 
Miles (8S. C.) and Vallandigham (Ohio), when the cus- 
tomary resolutions were adopted, and the House ad- 
journed. 

On Tuesday, February 21, in the Senate, Senator Sew- 
ard (N. Y.) introduced a bill for the admission of Kansas 
into the Union, which was made the special order for 
Wednesday of next week. Senator Doolittle (Wis) pre- 
sented a memorial from the Wisconsin Legislature, com- 
plaining of the impositions practiced upon the Menemo- 
nee Indians, and asking for a law to proteet them. On 
motion of Senator Haun (Cal.) an inquiry was ordered 
as to the expediency of making a survey of the silver 
and other mines on the eastern slope of the Nevada 
Mountains. Also, as to granting the proceeds of the 
New Almaden quicksilver mines to California, toward 
building a railroad from the Pacific, which was laid over. 
Senator Mason (Va.), from the Harper's Ferry Commit- 
tee, reported a resolution to bring Thaddeus Hyatt be- 
fore the bar of the Senate, to answer for conteinpt for 
refusing to appear and testify. before the Committee. 
After debate the resolution was adopted. On motion of 
Senator Hale (N. H.) the President was ealled upon to 
state whether Peru had fulfilled her treaty obligationa. 
Senator Bigler (Pa.) moved an inquiry into the expe- 
diency of having the Senate confirm the appointment of 
Captains in the Navy, and increasing the pay. Adopt- 
ed. The Senate then took up the bill to authorize 
the sale of public armories to the several States and 
Territories, and to regulate the appointment of Super- 
intendents of Armories. After debate the subject was 
postponed. The District of Columbia Bank-note Act 
was then taken up, and after a short debate was laid 
aside. The Senate then adjourned till Thursday. 
In the House, Mr. Smith (N. ©.) corrected the stato- 
ments which had been frecly made during the contest 
for the Speakership, classing him with the American or- 
fanization. He said he had never been a member of 
that organization, but was a Whig. Mr. Morris III.), 
from the Committee on Roads and Canals, introduced a 
resolution relative to the removal of the Red Kiver raft. 
Mr. Washburne (Ill.) submitted a majority report in fa- 
vor of restoring the old seats and desks in the Honse. 
Mr. Miles (S. UC.) submitted a minority report. The 
question being taken on the reports, that of the majority 
was adopted. Mr. Hoard (N. Y.) moved an inquiry 
whether any improper attempts to influence legislation 
in the House have been e by personsin the Executive 
Departments. Objection being made, Mr. H. withdrew 
his resolution for the present. On motion of Mr. Wash- 
burn (Me.) the election of printer was postponed till 
Thursday. The House then went into Committee of 
the Whole on the State of the Union’ Mr. Lamar (Misa) 
addressed the House relative to the politics of the day. 
He was followed by Mr. H. W. Davis (Md.) in response 
to the action of the Maryland Legislature respecting his 
vote for Speaker Pennington. Adjourned to Thursday. 

On Thursday, February 23, in the Senate, a memorial 
from the New York Chamber of Commerce, relative to 
damages sustained by vessels at sea, was presented by 
Senator Seward (N. Y.). Senator Sumner (Mass.) moved 
an inquiry from the President in regard to the occupa- 
tion of one of the islands in the West Indies by Ameri- 
can citizens. Adopted. Senator Pugh (Ohio) reported 
a bill preventing assignees locating lands under bounty 
land warrants, which was passed. Senator Hale's (N.H.) 
resolution in relation to the conduct of Peru in carrying 
out treaty stipulations was adopted. Senator Brown 
(Miss.) introduced a bill to punish offenses against slave 
property in Kansas. Senator Mallory (Fla.) reported a 
joint resolution authorizing Captains Hudson and Sands 
to accept certain testimonials from Great Britain, which 
was adopted. Senator Chandler (Mich.) made an inef- 
fectual effort to have the St. Clair Flats improving bill 
taken up. The bill relative te arms and Superintendents 
of Armories was taken up, debated, and tponed. The 
District of Columbia Bank-note bill was then taken up, de- 
bated, and amended somewhat, when the Senate adjourn- 
ed. In the House, a Message was received from thePres, 
ident, including memorials from Kansas and Nebraska 
on the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, asking for 
legislation in their behalf. On motion of John Cochrane 
(N. Y.) accommodations in the galleries were provided 
for the New York Seventh ment, and other - 
ments visiting Washington. After some opposition, the 
Howse proceeded to vete for a Printer. The first rote 
stood: For Mr. Defrees, &3 ; Mr. Glossbrenner, 86 ; scat- 
tering, 10: necessary to a choice, 90. The second: Fer 
Mr. Defrees, T7; Mr. Glossbrenner, S87; Mr. Edward Ball 
of Ohio, 9; scattering, T ; necessary to a choiee, 91. Mr. 
Kilgore (Ind.) then withdrew the name of Mr. Defrees, 


and Mr. Dawes (Mass.) nominated Samuel Bowles of | 


Massachusetts. The next vote stood: For Mr. Gloss. 

brenner, 84; Mr. Defrées, 2; Mr. Bowles, 57; Mesars. 

& Seaton, 2: 9; remainder scatter- 

ng; necessary to a choice, 89. The House n voted 

as follows: For Mr. Ball, 88; Mr. 84; 

scattering, 5; necessary to a choice, 89. The House 
journed. 


then ad 
On Friday, Fe 24,in the Senate, Senator Wig- 
fall (Texas) introd resolution requesting the 
ment of Texas Voluntee 
authorized by the act of 1 to protect the frontiers o 
Texas from the ravages of Cortina. Laid over. Sen- 
ator Fitzpatrick (Alabama) re a bill 


and rts of Mexico. Senator Johnston (Ten- 
nessee) reported the Homestead bill, and moved that it 
be made the special order for Thursday next. Senator 
Brown's (Mississippi) resolution relative to Territeries 
was taken up, and Senator Doolittle (Wisconsin) ad- 
dressed the Senate in reply to Senator Toombe's attack 
on Wisconsin. When he concluded Senator Toombs se- 
cured the floor, and the Senate adjourned till Monday. ——. 
In the House, Mr. Carter (N. Y.) moved resolutions 


7 respect which were so em!nently its due. Objec- 
s were made on the ground that they cast an imputa- 
tion apon the Committee which might or might not be 
true. The House then proceeded to vote for a Printer. 
Three votes were hed, the first resulting—for Mr. Gloss- 
brenner, 93; Mr. Ball, 81; Mr. Mitchell, 15. Necessary 
to a choice, 96. Mr. Stokes (Tenn.) nominated Harvey 
M. Watterston of Tennessee, Another vote was had as 
foliows: Mr. Glossbrenner, 8f; Mr. Ball, 78; Mr. 
Mitchell, 17; Mr. 1; Mr. Windom,1. Nec- 


then again voted: For Mr. Ball, 75; Mr. Glossbrenner, 
7; Mr. Seaton, 16; Mr. Mitchell, 16; Scattering, 3; 
N toa choice, 98. Mr. Keitt (3.C.), understand- 


endeavored to have them taken up, but the Speaker sta- 
ted that it would not bein order. On motion of Mr. Val- 
landigham (Ohio) an inquiry was ordered into the causes 
for the delay in issuing land patents, and the adoption 
of such remedy as may be necessary. Mr. Keitt stated 


| 
| 
of regret that the President and Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the statue inauguration ceremonies failed te 
extend to the New York Seventh ment the hospitali- 
Mr. gs Ne the firm of Gales & Seaton, be appointed 
Printer. Speaker (Mr. Bocock) decided the reso- 
lution inconsistent with the order to vote viva voce. 
Mr. Bristow then nominated Mr. Seaton, and Mr. Stokes 
ing that relative to the Reg- 
iment had been objected to on account of his 7 
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tliat Mr. Carter's resolutions were unfounded in fact. 
‘bhe House then went into Committee on the State of the 
Union, and the West Point and Pension Appropriation 
bills were laid aside to be reported to the House. The 
President's Annual Message was then taken up, and Mr. 
M‘Pherson (Pa.) addressed the House on Political mat- 
tera. Mr. Spaulding (N. Y.) spoke against the President's 
veto of the St. Clair Flats Improvement buL The House 
then adjourned till Monday. 


INAUGURATION OF MILLS’8 WASHINGTON. 


This ceremony took place, as appointed, on 22d, not- 
withstanding very unfavorable weather. The Seventh 
Kegiment had gone on from New York to be present. 

The column moved at about half-past three, and the 
other associations fellin. The sky had partially cleared 
up, and the column, extending over half a mile in length, 
proceeded up Pennsylvania avenue under pleasing aus- 
pices, except the mud. 


THE PLATFORM. 


The column reached the President's house at about 
four o'clock under an unclouded sun, Altogether it was 
the finest military and civic display in Washington for 
many years. Pennsylvania Avenue was crowded with 
both residents and visitora. The patriotic excitement was 
intense, owing to the anticipated interesting events, 
The view of the procession as it neared the circle of the 
great point of attraction was truly splendid. 

The procession having reached the circle the military 
wheeled to the right of the inclosure, while the promi- 
nent civilians entered it and took seats on the platform. 

The Cabinet officers, with the exception of Secretary 
Floyd, sat together. The President, Vice-President, and 
Clark Mills, the artist, were in proximity to each other, 
and the orator of the day was, of course, conspicuous. 

The platform was tastefully decorated with the flags of 
England, France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Brazil, Peru, 
Chili, the Netherlands, Ecuador, Denmark, Portugal, 
Sardinia, Central America, Naples, Spain, Mexico, Bue- 
nos Ayres, Paraguay, and Rome. Our own flag waved 
above all, and the desk was profusely decorated with the 

tripes and stars, 


Tue sreECHES. 


Senator Hammond introduced Rev. Mr. Nadal, who 
offered a prayer. Hon. Mr. Bocock, of Virginia, the or- 
ator of the day, then delivered an oration. Speeches 
were also made by Mr. Clark Mills, Mr. Whiting, Grand 
Master of the order of Masons at Washington, and the 
President. 


THE PRESIDENT'S SPEECH. 


Mr. Buchanan was ed with general and prolonged 
applause. He spoke in a distinct and animated tone, as 
follows: 

** accept the auspicious omen 
now presented to us in this calm sunset almost without 
a cloud. The early part of the day was boisterous. 
Many accidents also occurred to delay the progress and 
the completion of these ceremonies. But these occur- 
rences have terminated as, thank God, always has been 
the case in the history of our country. If storms and 
tempests beset us in the morning, the end of the day is 
still clear, bright, and animating. Such, I trust, will 
ever be the issue of the gloom and darkness that for a 
season appear to envelop ua [Applause.}) The honor- 
able and important duty has been assigned to me of ded- 
icating this statue of Washington, which is a noble pro- 
duction of native American genius. This welcome and 
grateful task I now proceed to perform. Standing here 
on this beautiful and commanding position, surrounded 
by the Senators and Representatives of all the States of 
the Confederacy, and by a vast assemblage of our fellow- 
citizens, civil and military, and in full view of the noble 
Potomac, which Washington loved so well, and of the 
shores of the ancient Commonwealth which gave him 
birth, I now solemnly dedicate this statue to the immor- 
tal memory of the Father of his Country. [Applause. 
I perform this act of pious devotion, not in the name o 
the people of the North or the South, the East or the 
West—not in the name of those who dwell on the waters 
of the Atlantic or of the Pacific—but in the name of the 
whole American people of the United States, one and 
indivisible, now and forever. [Loud applause, and cries 
of * Hurrah for Old Buck.'] May the God of our fathers 
preserve the Constitution and the Union for ages yet to 
come. May they stand like the everlasting hills, against 
which the tempests from every quarter of the heavens 
shall beat in vain. In a word, may they endure #0 long 
as the name of Washington shall be honored and cher- 
ished among the children of men. [Renewed and pro- 
longed applause.} May Washington City, which he 
founded, continue throughout many, many generations 
to be the seat of government of a great, powerful, and 
united confederacy. Should it ever becomé a ruin by a 
dissolution of the Union, it will not, like the ruins of 
Balbeck and Palmyra, be merely a monument of the van- 
ity of human greatness; but it will teach the lesson to 
all the dwellers upon earth that our grand political ex- 
periment has failed, and that man is incapable of self- 
government May such a direful disaster to the human 
race be a and in the language of Solomon at the 
dedication of the Jewish temple, ‘ May the Lord our God 
be with us, as He was with our fathers. Let him not 
leave us or forsake ua.’ [Applause.) May this be the 

rayer of all present, and may each one return to his 
_ in heart more ardently patriotie and more determ- 
ined to do his whole duty to God and his country than 
when we assembied here to-day." 


VISIT OF THE SEVENTH TO THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Next morning Hon. John Cochrane accompanied the 
officers of the Seventh Regiment to the President's house, 
and introduced them éo the President and otber officers 
of the Government. The Regiment, forming a line on 
Pennsylvania Avenue in that vicinity, was re- 
viewed by the President in the presence of a large num- 
ber of spectators, who were delighted with both the ap- 
pearance and evolutions of this popular military corps. 

The Regiment, the same afternoon, having proceeded 
by companies in review, and coming to a ** front face,” 
were exercised in the manual of arms by Colonel Mar- 
shal Lefferts. . 


THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS TO THEM. 

The President, in the street, near the centre of the 
line, thos addressed them : . 

Lerrexts, Orrickns aND SOLDIERS OF 
Tus Ssvenru Reotuant,—I can not permit you to part 
from me without expressing, in a few words, my cordial 
thanks for your having graced the great occasion of yes- 
terday. e military precision in your march, the ad- 
mirable manner in which you go through your exercise, 
and the stout, hardy, noble, and defiant look which you 
exhibit, show that in the day and hour of battle you 
would not be mere parade soldiers, but that you would 
be in its very front. The occasion on which you came 
was t occasion. The alacrity with which you 
obeyed the request of the authorities here ought ever to 
be highly commended. The Congress of the United 
States made provision for the erection of an equestrian 
statue to the Father of his Country. It was yesterday 
inaugurated ; and through the rain, the mud, and the in- 
clement weather, you appeared as if you had been on 
holiday parade; and we all thank you for the sacrifices 

ou have made in doing us this honor. The statue was 
feonsnented. It was a national, not a municipal, occa- 
sion. The statue te On the No 
gress—it was in Jongress, and we 
you for your great and important services during the 
ceremonial. Who would not do honor to the memory 
and name of Washington? He is endeared to the heart 
of every American, aud as long as the twenty-second of 
February shall come in each ve year, so long let 
it be a day of 8 patriotism in the of all 
eur countrymen. It is a day that ought ever to be re- 
membered in our annals, and when the birthday of 
Washington shall be forgotten, liberty will have perish- 
ed from the earth. Every thing passed off admirably 
yesterday. The crowd wasimmense, The plaudits be- 
stowed on the Seventh Regiment were enthusiastic. If 
there was any thing to regret, it was this—that none of 
the representatives of foreign governments graced this 
commemoreion. When you were here last, you had 
been a guard of honor for the remains of James Monroe. 
He was a soldier, he was a patriot, he was a statesman, 
he was an excellen) President. There was peace in his 


day. I trust these will be peace in the 
cessors. Storms have prevaile:! during pri 
see the clouds breaking awa), ai i Ur. and believe 
that a new ‘cra of good feeling’ willer tong return. I 
will not detain you longer than to reiwrate my thanks 
for the honor you have dune us, and J am sure it will be 
a day recorded and impressed upon + vur memory as oue 
on which you have rendered good cervice to your coun- 
try—a day in which you have «* rred up the fires of pa- 
triotism in every breast. I than« you, gentiemen—thauk 
you with all my heart for this vicit."’ 


DEFECTION FROM SPIRITUALISM. 


The Springfield Republican, in an article upon “‘ man- 
ifestations’ and phenomena," says: Perhaps the 
most serious blow that Spiritualism has received is the 
defection of Rev. T. L. Harris, lately the inspired poet 
of the new movement in this country, now a Swedenbor- 
gian minister, and at present lecturing against Spiritual- 
ism in England. He does not deny the fact of possession 
by spirits, but thinks they are epirits of a low order both 
in intellect and virtue; that they are of the same class 
with the demons spoken of in the New Testament; and 
that they pass themselves for the spirits of the friends 
of those consulting them, or of distinguished men, in or- 
der the better to deceive and accomplish their destructive 
purposes. The effect of this possession Mr. Jlarris says 
he has felt in his own mind and person, and he describes 
it as most fearful. Only afew years ago it had such hold 
of him that it gave a fixed rigidity to his muscles anda 
terrible, unearthly expression to his countenance. He 
had known many excellent and amiable persons under 
this influence to have their energies crushed, lose their 
appetites, be deprived of sleep, find their self-control de- 
stroyed, and their bodies wasting away and their minds 
enfeebled, as if under some fell disease. Mr. Harris 
gives a shocking account of the moral influence of the 
doctrine he has just abandoned, and we have no doubt 
he greatly exaggerates it, with the zeal natural to a new 
convert.” 
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SHOCKING DEATII 


The wife of Julius M. Smith, Esq., of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, came to her death on Tuesday morning under 
somewhat singular circumstances. Wishing to have a 
number of teeth extracted, she desired the surgeon to 
administer to her whisky, in order to render her ingensi- 
ble during’ the operation. After some objection, which 
was overruled, a tumbler and a half was administered to 
her during an hour. The teeth were then extracted, and 
for ten or twelve hours the woman presented only the or- 
dinary symptoms of intoxication, except that, for a few 
minutes, she appeared like a person in an apoplexy, but 
soon recovered. About an hour after drinking the whisky 
she vomited freely, without pain or unusual difficulty. 
Her pulse and breathing, says the Boston Traveller, were 
natural, and the family and friends who called in the 
course of the day and evening felt no apprehension till 12 
o'clock Monday night, when the doctor, who, feeling some 
anxiety in consequence of the symptoms of apoplexy 
manifested, had remained with her during the greater 
part of the evening, requested that another physician be 
called for the purpose of holding a consultation. No- 
thing, however, could be done, and she expired at about 
7 o'clock yesterday morning, without having shown any 
sign of returning consciousness or of suffering. An effort 
at the start was made to have her take ether or chloro- 
form, which she appeared to think would injure her; 
whereas it is probable these substances, particularly 
ether, would have proved powerless. She was about 
thirty years old. 


SALTING THE STREFTS. 

This nuisance is permitted in Philadelphia as well as 
in this city. A correspondent of tuc Dulietin, speaking 
of the injurious effects arising from it, says: “Salt will 
crack the surface of smooth ice, or melt snow under cer- 
tain temperature, but certainly will not melt the latter 
under a very low one. It is said the good effect of the 
plan is only observed while the sun shines upon it; but 
fortunately when this is the case it is not required, even 
should it facilitate the operation. When the snow is 
light and falls at a moderate temperature, as has been 
the case throughout this-season, it will be dispersed by 
the.wheels of the cars from pressure alone. But the 
greatest evil, to which I beg leave to draw your atten- 
tion, is the effect of the evaporation of so much salt 
throughout the city, which causes, as I think can be 
demonstrated, a white scum or precipitate on the walls 
of brick and sandstone houses, the unsightly appearance 
of which, I presume, has been observed of late in the 
finest edifices of our city. Salt is a chloride of soda, 
which, ascending in a state of vapor and uniting with 
the lime in the mortar between the bricks, or wherever 
these substances may be found in a state of solution, 
forms a chloride of lime, producing in certain seasons 
and state of the weather the effect above described. 
This white substance is frequently seen on houses where 
salt has been used as a solvent of ice and snow, and par- 
ticularly near ice-cream establishments, where salt is 
used for freezing purposes. It has for a long time been 
observed on chimneys and side-walls of houses, caused, 
no doubt, by salt used for culinary purposes in kitchen 
fire-places."’ 


PERSONAL. 


The Tribune is requested to etate that Mrs. Brown, 
the widow of the martyr of Harper's Ferry, is much em- 
barrassed and annoyed by the multitude of letters ad- 
dressed to her, for one purpose or another, by entire 
strangers, who have no claims upon her attention, and 
who seek to promote their own interest or gratify their 
curiosity, less of the restraints of delicacy and 

ropriety. Want of manners, in such a case, certainly 
ndicates a want of sense, but we hope this notice may 
be generally copied by the press and lead, at least, to 
some abatement of the evil alluded to. 

Our Minister Resident to Guatemala and Honduras, 
the Hon. Beverly L. Clark of Kentucky, has entered into 
the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church, the ceremo- 
nies of abjuration of the old and confession of the new 
faith having been performod in the Cathedral of the City 
of Guate 

The youthful widow of Oliver Brown, the son of John 
Brown, killed at Harper’s Ferry, gave birth to a daugh- 
ter, at North Elba, New York, on the $d, but the d 
of sorrow lived only three days 

The Westminster Review states that Whitefield, the 
great revivalist preacher, was at one time a slaveholder 
in Géorgia, being, at his death, the owner of fifty slaves, 
men, women, and children, whom he left in his will to 
the Countess of Huntingdon. 

The Quebec Mercury understands that advices have 
been received by the North Briton, intimating the inten- 
tion of her M that the visit of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, to Canada, shall take place in the 
early part of July next. 

Near Babylon, Long Island, on the 1Sth inst., Mr. Silas 
Muncy, aged eighty-five years, died. so at the same 
time and place, Sarah, wife of Silas Muncy, aged eighty- 
two years, died. This aged couple had lived together 
as mam and wife for sixty-three years. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE NEW BUDGET. 

Ow 9th, in the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone rose 
amidst great cheering, and proceeded to make his finan- 
cial statement. He stated that the annual income had 
been satisfactory, having produced £70.578,000, while the 
expenditure was £68,953,000. The estimated expendi- 
tures for the ensuing year were £70,100,000, and the es- 
timated income from existing resources would only be 
£60,700,000—an apparent deficit of £9,400,000. To 
this he an income tax for the year of tenpence 
in the on incomes above £150, and sevenpence on 
incomes below that sum, which would give a surplus of 
nearly half a million. The tea and sugar duties he pro- 

to renew for another year. He entered into the 
provisions of the French treaty, and intimated that the 
duties would be reduced on wine from 5s. 9d. to 3s. per 
gallon; on brandy, from 15s. to Ss. 2d. per gallon; on 
timber, from 7s. 6d. to 1s. ; on currants, from 15¢. 9d. to 
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on raisins and figs, from 10s, to Gs. ; on hops, from 
45a, t. liv. : on chicery, from l6s. to Gx. ; on agreement 
od. to 3d. The duties are to be entirely 
abolished on paper, butter, tallow, cheese, oranges, nut- 
megs, and liquorice. Lrokers’ notes are to bear a stamp 
of one penny, and dock warrants threepence. There is 
to be a duty of one penny per package on all goods ex- 
ported and imported pressed. The stamp on newspapers 
is entirely abolished. France agrees to reduce the du- 
ties on coal and coke in 1560, and on flax, hemp, and 
other items, from the Ist of June, 1861. On the ist of 
October, 1861, France will reduce the duties on all arti- 
cles of British production to an ad valorem duty of thir- 
ty per cent., and after three years to twenty-five per cent. 
England engages to reduce all duties on French manu- 
factured goods. The treaty is to be in force ten years. 
He defended the action of the Government in negotiating 
this treaty. The army estimates are £15,5iw,000, in- 
cluding £5,000,000 for the China war. The budget was 
received with cheers, and its consideration fixed for the 
20th. 

THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE. 


The same day Lord John Russell stated that no con- 
vention had been entered into between England and 
France relative to combined operations in China; but 
an ordinance on the subject had been issued, which set- 
tled the basis of proceedings and the question of a per- 
manent occupation by either Power of any portion of 
Chinese territory. 


A NEW POINT OF ETIQUETTE. 


We read in the Manchester Guardian; “ The little 
leading type paragraph in to-day's 7'imea on the subject 
of the reception of the volunteer officers by the Queen 
marks the settlement, of what deserves to be called the 
great Court question of the day, viz.: Whatis to be done 
should the officers of the volunteer corps claim to be pre- 
sented at the Queen's levees, and their wives at the draw- 
ing-rooms? It is not a question of rank so muc!: as one 
of room and time, and regard for the royal comfort and 
capacity of endurance. There are, or soon will be, some 
thirty thousand of these officers, and supposing one half 
of them anxious for the honor of kissing her Majesty's 
hand, the Lord Chamberlain would be puzzled where to 
find room for the crowd, and the Queen would suffer a 
martyrdom from the fatigue of the ceremonial. It is no 
joke to hold out a hand to be kissed by thousands It 
is not so long ago since a President of the United States 
narrowly escaped losing an arm owing to an abscess, sup- 

osed to have been caused, or irritated to extra mischief, 

y the hand-shaking at one of his mob leveesat the White 
House. At the same time there was the greatest reluct- 
ance to interpose any barrier between the volunteers and 
the gratification of their loyal aspirations for a kiss of 
the royal hand. The difficulty has formed the subject 
of many and anxious counsels at the Lord Chamberlain's 
office, and at that mysterious institution—the Board of 
Green Cloth. The solution now hit upon, the holding 
of a separate levee for volunteers, is considered a master 
stroke of ceremonial invention, and the Lord Chamber- 
lain draws freer breath. Her Majesty, too, will sleep 
all the sounder for her escape from the threatened ava- 
lanche of loyal defenders of the crown and realm upon 
the already crowded space of the reception rooms at St. 


James's. 
FRANCE. 
THE PACIFIC POLICY OF THE EMPEROR. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times says a 
circular will soon be issued by the new French Foreign 
Minister to the diplomatic agents abroad, which may be 
considered in some sort the programme of the Imperial 
Government. In its foreign policy it is to be eminently 
pacific and friendly to all. 


THE EMPEROR'S NEW COUNSELOR. 


The Countess Casanova is the name of an Italian vis- 
itor at the French Court, to whose influence, Paris scan- 
dal says, is owing the change in the views of the Em- 
peror in regard to Central Italy. It is said this Judith 
was selected by Count Cavour himself, and placed, under 
the eyes of Holofernes, in a box at the Upera directly op- 
posite to one in which the Emperor sat when at Turin. 
The lady subsequently appeared at the fetes at Com- 
peigne, and has since formed one of the French Court. 


FASHIONABLE BETTING IN FRANCE. 


From a recent number of the Etoile Belge, a journal 
conducted with considerable talent, we extract the sub- 
joining paragraph: “ At the last Chantilly Races, a lady 
well known in the fashionable circles at Paris, inoculated 
with the English passion for betting on horses, lost 15,000 
franca. Her husband, ignorant that she had any stake 
on the race, entered the grand-stand in creat glee, hav- 
ing won 20,000 francs on Black Prince; observing his 
wife did not partake of his joy at this good fortune, he 
offered to share bis gains with her, upon which she avowed 
her loss Like a kind husband, be immediately paid it, 
saying, however, ‘I must take a house for you, niadam, 
in the country—there is no longer any question about 
that, and never let me hear of your betting again." In 
England, women who an independent forture bet 
like the men. The daughter of a great English poet, 
Ada, the sole fruit of his unfortunate marriage, fell a 
victim to her passion for betting. Having staked an 
amount of £80,000 on the Derby, she lost three-quarters 
of it (or 1,000,000 francs), all her personal fortune. It 
was her ruin; her husband, inexorable, allowed her a 
small pension, upon which she retifed to an estate in 
Rutlandshire. Six months after this exile the poor lady 
died of despair." 


AUSTRIA. 
NO SETTLEMENT OF THE ITALIAN DIFFICULTY. 


It is confirmed that Austria refuses to accede to the 
principal proposition of England for the settlement of 
the Italian question, but the formal communications on 
the subject had not been received by England and 
France. 

Advices from Verona report great military prepara- 
tionsthere. Count Deganfeld, commander of the Second 
Austrian corps d'armée, declares, in an order of the day, 
issued at Verona, that from the 15th of February the 
whole of the Venetian province of Mantua and districts 
of ‘Trent will be governed by martial law. 


THE LIBERTY OF THE BOUQUET. 


The Gazette de Thurgovie says that not long ago a 
bouquet was thrown to a danseuse in one of the theatres 
at Venice made up of the three colors of Italian inde- 
pendence, red, white, and green. She picked it up and 
kissed it. For this she was summoned before the police 
authorities, and ordered thenceforth to trample on all 
bouquets which might be thrown to her. This order got 
abroad, and next night there was thrown a bouquet of 
the Austrian colors, black and yellow. In obedience to 
the order of the police she trampled it under her fect, 
while the house was shaken by acclamations of applause. 


ITALY. 
MAZZINI's VIEWS. 


The Scottish papers publish a letter from Signor Maz- 
zini to his friend, Mr. John M‘Adam, of Glasgow. Maz-*, 
zini is again in England, and, as we learn from this let- 
ter, occupying himeelf with the promotion of the cause 
of Italian nationality and unity in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies: 

‘*We are working actively on the South to promote 
there a change which would reach the aim at once. You 
helped us, through pecuniary assistance, when we were 
at work in the north of Italy; help us, if you can, for 
the south. Explain to your countrymen that our aim is 
unity—that there is the root of the question—that Italy 
will never be tranquil, Europe never be at peace, while 
that supreme aim of ours is not reached Urge for sup- 
port being given to the claimed annexation of the duke- 
doms of Tuscany, of the Legations, of Piedmont. Bona- 
partism is conceding the annexation of the dukedoms, 
doubtful about the Legations, negative about Tuscany. 
And, above all, urge, insist for the withdrawal of the 
French troops from Italy, but especially from Rome. 
What is the use of talking of non-interference while 


20,000 French soldiers are forbidding Rome manifesting 
her verdict about papal rule? The withdrawal as soon 
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as the Pope's security would be guaranteed was prom- 
ised since 1549. It was promised again in 1556. on eon- 
dition that the Austrian troops would withdraw trom the 
Roman provinces, It is asked for by the Pope; it is by 
the Italian people; and since the war for independence 
it is a logical deduction, as, since the peace of Villafranca 
with Austria, it is an elementary political duty. A«k 
for it—petition, speak, resolve in every meeting for it 
Rome free is Italy one; and the movement now going 
on among your Catholic population ought to stir up your 
Protestaut believers to something like « counter demon- 
stration. These are the things you might, if willing, de 
for us. My hour is exhausted, and I can not write more; 
I shall as soon as can. Believe me, dear friend, ever 
gratefully yours, Mazzini. 

“Joun M‘Apam, No. 66 Hyde-Park Street, Glasgow.” 

The Mazzini party was said to be active at Rome. 
General Guyon had taken measures for preventing any 
manifestations.- 


WHAT IT COSTS TO LIVE IN ITALY. . 


A correspondent of the Boston Transeript, now living 
at a villa near Florence, writés the following: 

** Do you wish to know what it costs to inhabit a vi'la 
at Belloscuardo? A friend who has lived here with his 
family, the past six years, in a beantiful old house that 
would easily accommodate twenty more persons besides, 
told me he paid two hundred and fifty dollars a year for 


the establishment, furnixhed. 
‘** Provisions, compared\jn price to those in the Boston 
markets, are gratuities, dropped ready cooked on the ta- 


ble daily, for nothing. Lisfen! Bes: beef. five cents per 
pound; best chickens, fourteen cents each; vegetables 
enough for a dinner of, six persons, five cents. Lutter 
and cream in proportion. <A carriage holding four per- 
sons costs, all the seats filled, fifty cents an hour. If 
taken for several hours, much jess. I paid ten cents yes- 
terday fora fresh, bouncing bouquet, in which were ruscs, 
mignonnette, pinks, hyacinths, anemones, heliotropes, 
and many other varieties. 

‘“* Female servants, faithful and good-tempered, happy 
to be employed, and thankful for a home, can be had‘in 
any number among the contad: ni, for three dollars a 
month, and think themselves amply paid. A firtt-rate 
man-servant commands six dollars per month. Fifty 
cents a week are not unusual wages for a housemaid, and 
one excellent old damsel who fas served a family of my 
acquaintance seven years, as chief cook and bottie-wash- 
er, told me, on her wages being raised to seventy-five 
cents, that she was living ‘in Paradise.” 

“‘In winter the air is mild, and flowers grow in the 
open fields all through the season. The nightingales 
make the spring musical, and the summer time is one 
long galaday. Nota bad place to live in—certainly not 
a dear one.” 


MORE SAD PICTURES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


The Florence correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
writes: 

** Florence is busy this week with departures for Rome. 
Twenty Americans set sail Jast Saturday from Leghorn, 
having left this city in the morning on their way to the 
South. They had a boisterous night on the Mediter- 
ranean, we hear; the boat being crowded, their di<com- 
fort was ingense. Noone cares just now to travel by land 
from*Sien as the road is hardly a pleasant one in these 
perilous es. Mr. R. C. Winthrop is expected here 


this week Mies (Chapman, whose fine voice Bostonians 
will rem r, has made great progress in her musical 
studies, arg has been honored with an invitation to sing 


at the Florence Philharmonic Concert. She will make 
her public début in Italy therefore next week. During 
her residence here she has becomea great favorite. Her 
untiring industry as a student of music has been reward- 
ed, as industry always is, with success. 

“It is amusing to see the vessel-loads of bad pictures 
on their way to America.’ Very old masters, very badly 
copied, are furiously popular. If Raphael & Company 
have any cognizance of what is gving on frem year to 
year in the galleries of the Pitti ani Ufizzi. what sighs 
must rend their angelic bosoms! I saw, not long ago, a 
‘Madonna’ packed into a box with severab other paint- 
ings, bound for New Engiand, so atrocious in color and 
drawing that I could not help wishing that the vessel 
might spring a leak and every thing on board be saved 
except the pictures. There was a sybil among the treas- 
ures, as into#icated a looking damsei as paint could make 
her. But the frame was gorgeous.” 


SPAIN. 
PROGRESS OF THE WaR. 


Marshal O'Donnell is created Duke of Tetuan, and 
raised to the rank of a grandee of Spain.’ He had also 
been presented by the Queen with the ground on which 
the victory was won. Fifty. cannon were captured at 
Tetuan. 

In the battle of the 4th the Spanish loss was ten offi- 
cers and seven hundred and eleven men killed and wound- 


ed. 

O'Donnell judged it useless to pursue the Moors into 
the interior. 

The Madrid Epoca expresses the opinion that on the 
capture of Tetuan England would again offer her media- 
tion for bringing about a peace, and it would prebably be 


accepted. 
TURKEY. 
WHAT THE SULTAN IS LIKE. 

Fredrika Bremer, in a recent magazine article, thus 
describes the Turkish Sultan: 

“A little,man in a dark coat, a dark red cap with a 
long black tassel on his head, and a pale, unpleasing — 
countenance, comes down the steps, with as little dig- 
nity as a shopman. Can that really be the Sultan? 
Yes, it must be the Sultan, because the elderly military 
personages by his side reply with an expression vf deep 
reverence to some remarks of the little man, and the 
stout lady with the children steps hastily forward into 
his path, asif she would stop his further advance. He 
Starts, makes a half-step backward, and contracts his 
eyebrows most threateningly. Yet he listens to what she 
has to say, but listens with a gloomy expression, and then 
casts an inquiring glance on his brother-in-law, the High 
Admiral. He uttersa few words of explanation, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and then another word or two, which 
seem to say, ‘ What do I know about your husband ’— 
motions the stout lady out of the way, and walks on to 
the shore, talking gayly with the gentlemen who attend 
him. He steps into the caique, from which the canopy 
has been removed; puts on his gloves, distorts his face 
in looking up at the sun, and so doing exhibits his tabac- 
co-stained teeth; while his plain, uninteresting counte- 
nance assames a most disagreeable expression. This, 
then, is the man who is called ‘Géd's Shadow on the 
Earth,’ and who rules with absolute sway over the lives 
and happiness of 35,000,000 of human beings! I have 
seen many crowned heads, but none who seemed to me 
so devoid of dignity, so devoid of any thing remarka- 
ble as this ‘Shadow of God on Earth." Nevertheless, 
the throne must produce an effect either for good or for 
evil. Travelers who see Abdul Medjid only at public an- 
diences usually observe merely the lifeless, automatic 
character of his exterior. I now saw him under other 
circumstances. He was lively, and his countenance, al- 
though pale, indicated more youthful strength and bealth 
than I had been led toexpect. * That is,’ I was told, * be- 
cause within the last few years he bas drank something 
stronger than Champagne, and this bas given him 
strength. Besides, he was to-dayin a good-humor. But 
he generally looks very gloomy.’ For the rest, Abdul 
Medjid has the Turkish family features, the oval counte- 
nance, with somewhat prominent cheek-bones, the no<e 
broad at the riostrils, and arched; the dark-brown, we!!- 
cut, but not large, eyes; and the finely-penciled eyebrows. 
They struck me as finest when contracted with their 
threatening expression, and _.the countenance then ap- 
peared most significant. If they could contract with a 
grave carnestness, Abdul Medjid would be a mian of high 
character. Naturally thild of disposition, a good son, 
good brother, unwilling, although a despot, to sign a 
death-warrant, Abdul Medjid is not wanting in the soft- 
er feelings. That which he wants is real earnestness, 
real strength. So, at least, it seems to me. He does 
not throw himself seriously into any thing, but lets all 
goasit may and will ‘Allah Kerim!” 
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THE INAUGURATION OF C 
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THE SEVENTH REGIMENT 


WE published in last number an engraving of 
Clark Mills’s statue of Washington, which was in- 
augurated on 22d at the Federal Capital. We now 
publish an illustration of the ceremony of inaugt- 
ration, and two illustrations of the share taken in 
that event by the famed Seventh Regiment of New 
York State Militia. 

The Seventh left New York on the evening of 
2ist, and arrived at Washington, after many vex- 
atious delays, at 11°30 A.m. on 22d. Notwithstand- 


_ ing the inclemency of the weather, the ceremonies 


LARK MILLS'S STATUE OF WASHINGTON, ON 


FEBRUARY 22, 1860. 


NEW YORK STATE MILITIA IN THE CARS EN ROUTE FOR WASHINGTON.—{From a Sketcu By ovR owN Artisr.] 


were commenced vthout delay. The Seventh 
took its place in the line, and the procession pro- 
ceeded up Pennsylvania Avenue to the President’s 
House. An eye-witness observed : 


*“*The principal feature in the whole procession was 


the presence of the Seventh Regiment. On the route’ 


of march they proceeded in column by companies. The 
carriage of the men was erect, their band discoursed 
most excellent music, and they moved with 
ion of a grand piece of machinery. 


_ Another writer says: 
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THE SEVENTH REGIMENT 


“The New York Seventh Regiment was the greatest 
attraction of the procession, containing eight full com- 
panies, each extending nearly from curb to curb. The 
Baltimore battalion of City Guards, in point of discipline 
and numbers, elicited universal comments. The Law 
Greys were small in number compared with the forego- 
ing, but were highly disciplined, and attracted much at- 
tention. The corps of Marines stationed at the Wasliing- 
ton Navy Yard, one hundred and sixty in number, had 
the right of the column, and received the cheers of the 
spectators as they passed. The ordnance men, about 
fifty in number, made a fine display as a full company 
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G UP PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON CITY.—[From Sxercn BY own 


of light artillery. The Georgetown College Cadets mafia 
a creditable appearance in point of numbers and diesi. 
pline. The Alexandria military participated, and made a 
fine martial appearance. The Port Tobacco Cavalry—a 
new company, said to be the wealthiest corps in the 
country—added much to the interest of the procession. 

“None of the diplomatic corps were present. They 
were assigned a place in the programme immediately 
after the Judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, but this they declined to occupy.” 


The account of the ceremony will be found in 
the news pages.” | 
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Wiconunercial Craveler. 
wo. IZ. 
| BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


— 


' My day’s no-business beckoning me to the east 
end of London, I had turned my face to that point 
of the metropolitan compass on leaving Covent 
Garden, had got past the India House, and at last 
began to file off to the right, toward Wapping. 

Not that I intended to take boat at Wapping 
Old Stairs, or that I was going to look at the lo- 
cality, because I believe (for I don’t) in the con- 
stancy of the young woman who told her sea-going 
lover, to such a beautiful old tune, that she had 
ever continued the same, since she gave him the 
"baccer-box marked with his name; I am afraid 
he usually got the worst of those transactions, and 
was frightfully taken in. No, I was going to Wap- 
ping, because an eastern police magistrate had 
said, through the morning papers, that there was 
no classification at the Wapping work-house for 
women, and that it was a disgrace, and a shame, 
and divers other hard names, and because I wished 
to see how the fact really stood. 

Long before I reached Wapping I gave myself up 
as having lost my way, and, abandoning myself to 
the narrow streets in a Turkish frame of mind, re- 
lied on predestination to bring me somehow or oth- 
er to the place I wanted if I were ever to get there. 


‘ When I had ceased for an hour or so to take any. 


trouble about the matter, I found myself on a 
swing-bridge, looking down at some dark locks in 
some dirty water. Over against me stood a creat- 
uré remotely in the likeness of a young man, with 
a puffed sallow face, and a figure all dirty, and 
shiny, and slimy, who may have been the youn- 
gest son of his filthy old father, Thames, or the 
drowned man about whom there was a placard on 
the granite post like a large thimble that stood be- 
tween us. 

I asked this apparition what it called the place? 
Unto which it replied, with a ghastly grin, and 
with asound like gurgling water in its throat, 

Mister Baker's trap.” ’ 

As it is a point of great sensitiveness with me 
on such occasions to be equal to the intellectual 
pressure of the conversation, I deeply considered 
the meaning of this speech, while I eyed the appa- 
rition—then engaged in hugging and sucking a 
horizontal iton bar at the top of the slock. Inspi- 
ration suggested to me that Mr. Baker was the act- 
ing Coroner of that neighborhood. 

‘‘ A common place for suicide,” said I, looking 
down at the locks. 

Sue?” returned the ghost, witha stare. ‘Yes! 
And Poll. Likeways Emly. And Nancy. And 
Jane’’—he sucked the iron between each name— 
‘‘and all the bileing. Ketches off their bonnets 
or shorls, takes a run, and headers down here, they 
doos. Always a headerin’ down here, they is. 
Like one o’clock.” 

** And at about that hour of the morning, I sup- 

se?” 

“Ah!” said the apparition. ‘ They an’t,par- 
tickler. Two’ulldofor them. Three. Alliftimes 
o’ night. O’ny mind you!” Here the apparition 
rested its profile on the bar, and gurgled in a sar- 
castic manner. ‘ There must be somebody comin’. 
They don’t go a headerin’ down here, wen there 
an’t no Bobby nor gen’ral Cove, fur to hear the 
splash.” 

According to my interpretation of these words 
I was myself a General Cove, or member of the 
miscellaneous public. In which modest charac- 
ter I remarked: 

“They are often taken out, are they, and re- 
stored ?”’ 

**T dunno about restored,” said the apparition, 
who, for some occult reason, very much objected 
to, that word; ‘‘ they're carried into the werkiss 
and put into a ’ot bath, and brought round. But 
I dunno about restored,” said the apparition ; ‘‘ blow 
that !”—and vanished. 

As it had shown a desire to become offensive, I 
was not sorry to find myself alone, especially as 
the ‘‘ werkiss” it had indicated with a twist of its 
matted head was close at hand. So I left Mr. 
Baker's terrible trap (baited with a scum that was 
like the soapy rinsing of sooty chimneys), and 
made bold to ring at the work-house gate, where 
I was wholly unexpected and quite unknown. 

A very bright and nimble little matron, with a 
bunch of keys in her hand, responded to my request 
to see the House. I began to doubt whether the 
police magistrate was quite right in his facts, when 
I noticed her quick active little figure and her in- 
telligent eyes. 

The Traveler (the matron intimated) should see 
the worst first. He was welcome to see every 
thing. Such as it was, there it all was. 

This was the only preparation for our entering 
**the Foul wards.” They were in an old building 
squeezed away in a corner of a paved yard, quite 
detached from the more modern and spacious main 
body of the work-house. They were in a building 
most monstrously behind the time—a mere series 
of garrets or lofts, with every inconvenient and 
objectionable circumstance in their construction, 
and only accessible by steep and narrow stair- 
cases, infamously ill adapted for the passage up 
stairs of the sick, or down stairs of the dead. 

Abed in these miserable rooms, here on bed- 
-steads, there (for a change, as I understeod it) on 
'the floor, were women in every stage of distress 
land disease. None but those who have attentively 
observed such scenes can conceive the extraordi- 
nary variety of expression still latent under the 
general monotony and: uniformity of color, atti- 


fude, and condition. The form a little coiled up 


and turned away, as thouch it had turned its back 
on this world forever; the uninterested face at 
once lead-colored and yellow, looking passively 
upward from the pillow; the haggard mouth a lit- 
tle dropped, the hand outside the coverlet, so dull 


and indifferent, so light and yct so heavy; these 


were on every pallet; but when I stopped beside a 
bed, and ‘said ever so slight a word to the figure 
lying there, the ghost of the old character came 
into the face, and made the Foul ward as various 
as the fair world. No one appeared to care to live, 
but no one complained ; all who could speak said 
that as much was done for them as could be done 
there, that the attendance was kind and patient, 
that their suffering was very heavy, but they had 
nothing to ask for. The wretched rooms were as 
clean and sweet as it is possible for such rooms to 
be; they would become a pest-house in a single 
week if they were ill-kept. 

I accompanied the brisk matron up another bar- 
barous staircase, into a better kind of loft devoted 
to the idiotic and imbecile. There was at least 
Light in it, whereas the windows in the former 
wards had been like sides of school-boys bird-cages. 
There was a strong grating over the fire here, and, 
holding a kind of state on either side of the hearth, 
separated by the breadth of this grating, were two 
old ladies in a condition of feeble dignity, which 
was surely the very last and lowest reduction of 
self-complacency to be found in this wonderful hu- 
manity of ours. They were evidently jealous of 
each other, and passed their whole time (as some 
people do, whose fires are not grated) in mentally 
disparaging each other, and contemptuously watch- 
ing their neighbors. One of these parodies on pro- 
vincial gentlewomen was extremely talkative, and 
expressed a strong desire to attend the service on 
Sundays, from which she represented herself to 
have derived the greatest interest and consolation 
when allowed that privilege. She gossiped so well, 


and looked altogether so cheery and harmless, that ' 


I began to think this a case for the Eastern magis- 
trate, until I found that on the last occasion ofther 
attending chapel she had secreted a small stick, 
and had caused some confusion in the responses 
by suddenly producing it and belaboring the con- 
gregation. 

So these two old ladies, separated by the breadth 
of the grating—otherwise they would fly at one 
another’s caps—sat all day long, suspecting one 
another, and contemplating a world of fits. For 
every body else in the room had fits, except the 
wardswoman: an elderly, able-bodied pauperess, 
with a large upper lip, and an air of repressing 
and saving up her strength, as she stood with her 
hands folded before her, and her eyes slowly roll- 
ing, biding her time for catching or holding some- 
body. This civil personage (in whom I regretted 
to identify a reduced member of my honorable 
friend Mrs. Gamp’s family) said, ‘‘ They has ’em 
continiwal, Sir. They drops without no more no- 
tice than if they was coach-horses dropped from 
the moon, Sir. And when one drops, another 
drops, and sometimes there’ll be as many as four 
or five on ’em at once, dear me, a rollin’ and a 
tearin’, bless you !—this young woman, now, has 
’em dreadful bad !” 

She turned up this young woman’s face with her 
hand as she said it. This young woman was seat- 
ed on the floor, pondering, in the foreground of the 
afflicted. There was nothing repellant either in 
her face or head. y, apparently worse, vari- 
eties of epilepsy and hysteria were about her, but 
she was said to be the worst there. When I had 
spoken to her a little, she still sat with her face 
turned up, pondering, and a gleam of the mid-day 
sun shone in upon her.—Whether this young wo- 
man, and the rest of these so sorely troubled, as 
they sit or lie pondering in their confused, dull way, 
ever get mental glimpses among the motes in the 
sunlight, of healthy people and healthy things? 
Whether this young woman, brooding like this 
in the summer season, ever thinks that some- 
where there are trees and flowers, even mount- 
ains and the great sea? Whether, not to go so 
far, this young woman ever has any dim revela- 
tion of that young woman—that young woman 
who is not here, never will come here, who is 
courted, and caressed, and loved, and has a hus- 
band, and bears children, and lives in a home, and 
who never knows what it is to have this lashing 
and tearing coming upon her? And whether this 
young woman, God help her, gives herself up then, 
and drops like a coach-horse from the moon ? 

I hardly knew whether the voices of infant chil- 
dren, penetrating into so hopeless a place, made a 
sound that was pleasant or painful to me. It was 
something to be reminded that the weary world 
was not all weary, and was ever renewing itself; 
but this young woman was a child not long ago, 
and a child not long hence might be such as she. 
Howbeit, the active step and eye of the vigilant 
matron conducted me past the two provincial gen- 
tlewomen (whose dignity was ruffled by the chil- 
dren) and into the adjacent nursery. 

There were many babies here, and more than 
one handsome young mother. There were ugly 
young mothers also, and sullen young mothers, 
and callous young mothers. But the babies had 
not appropriated to themselves any bad expression 
yet, and might have been, for any thing that ap- 
peared to the contrary in their soft faces, Princes 
Imperial, and Princesses Royal. I had the pleas- 
ure of giving a practical commission to the baker’s 
man to make a cake with all dispatch, and toss it 
into the oven for one red-headed young pauper and 
myself, and felt much the better for it. Without 
that refreshment, I doubt if I should have been in 
a condition for “‘the Refractories,’’ toward whom 
my quick little matron drew me next, and mar- 
shaled me the way that I was going. 

The Refractories were picking oakum in a small 
room giving on a yard. They sat in line on a 
form, with their backs to a window; before them, 
a table and their work. The oldest Refractory 
was, say twenty; youngest Refractory, say six- 
teen. I have never yet ascertained, in the course 
of my uncommercial travels, why a Refractory 
habit should affect the tonsils and uvula; but I 
have always observed that Refractories of both 
sexes and every grade, between a Ragged School 
and the Old Bailey, have one voice, in which the 
tonsils and uvula gain a diseased ascendancy. 

“Five pound indeed! I hain’t a going fur to 
pick five pound,” said the Chief of the Refrac- 


tories, keeping time to herself with her head and 
chin. ‘* More than enough to pick what we picks 
now, in sitch a place as this, and on wot we gets 
here!” 


(This was in acknowledgment of a delicate in- 
timation that the amount of work was likely to be 
increased. It certainly was not heavy then, for 
one Refractory had already done her day’s task— 
it was barely two o’clock—and was sitting behind 
it, with a head exactly matching it.) 

‘*A pretty Ouse this is, matron, ain’t it?” said 
Refractory Two, ‘‘where a pleeseman’s called in 
if a gal says a word!” 

‘*And wen you're sent to prison for nothink 
or less!” said the Chief, tugging at her oakum, as 
if it were the matron’s hair. ‘‘ But any place is 
better than this; that’s one thing, and be thank- 
ful!” 

A laugh of Refractories, led by Oakum Head 
with folded arms—who originated nothing, but 
who was in command of the skirmishers outside 
the conversation. 

“* Tf any place is better than this,” said my brisk 
guide, in the calmest manner, ‘it is a pity you left 
a good place when you had one.”’ 

** Ho, no, I didn’t, matron,”’ returned the Chief, 
| with another pull at her oakum, and a very ex- 
pressive look at the enemy’s forehead. ‘‘ Don’t 
say that, matron, ’cos it’s lies!” 

Oakum Head brought up the skirmishers again, 
skirmished, and retired. 

‘*And J warn’t a going,” exclaimed Refractory 
Two, ‘‘though I was in one place for as long as 
four year—/ warn't a going fur to stop in a place 
that warn’t fit for me—there! And where the 
fam’ly warn’t ’spectable characters—there! And 
where I fort’nately or hunfort’nately found that 
the people warn’t what they pretended to make 
themselves out to be—there! And where it wasn’t 
their faults, by chalks, if I warn’t made bad and 
rujnated—Hah !” 

During this speech Oakum Head had again made 
a diversion with the skirmishers, and had again 
withdrawn. 

The Uncommercial Traveler ventured to remark 
that he supposed Chief Refractory and Number 
One to be the two young-women who had been 
taken before the magistrate ? 

‘Yes !” said the Chief, ‘‘ we har! and the won- 
der is, that a pleeseman an’t 'ad in now, and we 
took offagen. You can’t open your lips here with- 


out a pleeseman.” > 
Number Two laughed (very uvularly), and the 
skirmishers followed suit. 


**T’m sure I'd be thankful,” protested the Chief, 
looking sideways at the Uncommercial, “ if I could 
be got into a place, or got abroad. I’m sick and 
tired of this precious Ouse, I am, with reason.” 

So would be, and: so was, Number Two. So 
would be, and so was, Oakum Head. So would 
be, and so were, Skirmishers. 

The Uncommercial took the liberty of hinting 
that he hardly thought it probable that any lady 
or gentleman in want of a likely - oung domestic 
of retiring manners, would be te »pted into the 
engagement of either of the two . ading Refrac- 
tories, on her own presentation of herself as per 
sample. 

“Tt ain’t no good being nothink eise here,” said 
the Chief. 

The Uncommercial thought it might be worth 


trying. 

‘*Oh no, it ain’t,” said the Chief. 

** Not a bit of good,” said Number Two. 

** And I'm sure I’d be thankful to be got 
into a place, or got abroad,” said the Chief. 

And so should I," said Number Two. ‘Truly 
thankful I should,” 

Oakum Head then rose, and announced as an 
entirely new idea, the mention of which profound 
novelty might be naturally expected to startle her 
unprepared hearers, that she would be very thank- 
ful to be got into a place, or got abroad. And as 
if she had then said, ‘‘ Chorus, ladies!” all the 
Skirmishers struck up to the same purpose. We 
left them, thereupon, and began a long, long walk 
among the women who Were simply old and in- 
firm; but whenever, in the course of this same 
walk, I looked out of any high window that com- 
manded the yard, I saw Oakum Head and all the 
other Refractories looking out at their low window 
for me, and never failing to catch me, the moment 
I showed my head. 

In ten minutes I had ceased to believe in such 
fables of a golden time as youth, the prime of life, 
or a hale old age. In ten minutes all the lights 
of womankind seemed to have been blown out, and 
nothing in that way to be left this vault to brag 
of, but the flickering and expiring snuffs. 

And what was very curious was, that these dim 
old women had one company notion which was the 
fashion of the place. Every old woman who be- 
came aware of a visitor and was not in bed hob- 
bled over a form into her accustomed seat, and be- 
came one of a line of dim old women confronting 
another line of dim old women across a narrow 
table. There was no obligation whatever upon 
them to range themselves in this way ; it was their 
manner of “ receiving.” Asa rule, they made no 
attempt to talk to one another, or to look at the 
visitor, or to look at any thing, but sat silently 
working their mouths like a sort of poor old Cows. 

Among the bedridden there was great patience, 
great reliance on the books under the pillow, great 
faith in Gop. All cared for sympathy; but none 
much cared to be encouraged with hope of recov- 
ery; on the whole, I should say, it was considered 
rather a distinction to have a complication of dis- 
orders, and to be in a worse way than the rest. 
From some of the windows the river could be seen 
with all its life and movement; the day was 
bright, but I came upon no one who was looking 
out. 


In one large ward, sitting by the fire in arm- 
chairs of distinction, like the President and Vice 
of the good company, were two old women upward 
of ninety years of age. The younger of the two, 
+ just turned ninety, was deaf, but not very, and 


could easily be made to hear. In her early time 


she had nursed a child, who was now another old 
woman, more infirm than herself, inhabiting the 
very same chamber. She perfectly understood 
this when the matron told it, and, with sundry 
nods and motions of her forefinger, pointed out the 
woman in question. The elder of this pair, ninety- 
three, seated before an illustrated newspaper (but 
not reading it), was a bright-eyed old soul, really 
not deaf, wonderfully preserved, and amazingly 
conversational. She had not long lost her hus- 
band, and had been in that place little more than 
ayear. At Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, 
this poor creature would have been individually 
addressed, would have been tended in her own 
room, and would have had her life gently assimi- 
lated to a comfortable life out of doors. Would 
that be much to do in England for a woman who 
has kept herself out of a work-house more than 
ninety rough long years? When Britain first, at 
Heaven’s command, arose, with a great deal of 
allegorical confusion, from out the azure main, di: 
her guardian angels positively forbid it in the 
Charter which has been so much be-sung ? 

Now I reasoned With myself, as I made my jour- 
ney home again, concerning those Foul wards. 
They ought not to exist ; no person of common de- 
cency and humanity can see them ahd doubt it. 
But what is this Union to do? The necessary al- 
teration would cost several thousands of pounds; 
it has already to support three work-houses ; its in- 
habitants work hard for their bare lives, and are 
already rated for the relief of the Poor to the ut- 
most extent of reasonable endurance. One poor 
parish in this very Union is rated to the amount 
of FIVE AND SIXPENCE in the pound, at the verr 
same time when the rich parish of Saint George's, 
Hanover Square, is rated at about SkeveNrence 
in the pound, Paddington at about Fourrexcn, 
Saint James’s, Westminster, at about Texrexcr! 
It is only through the equalization of Poor Rates 
that what is left undone in this wise can be done. 
Much more is left undone, or is ill-done, than I have 
space to suggest in these notes of a single uncom- 
mercial journey; but the wise men of the East, be- 
fore they can reasonably hold forth about it, must 
look to the North and South and West; let them 
also, any morning before taking the seat of Solo- 
mon, look into the shops and dwellings all around 
the Temple, and first ask themselves ‘‘ How much 
more can these poor people—many of whom keep 
themselves with difficulty enough out of the work- 
house—bear ?” 

I had yet other matter for reflection, as I jour- 
neyed home, inasmuch as, before I altogether do- 
parted from the neighborhood of Mr. Baker's trap, 
I had knocked at the gate of the work-house of Sr. 
George’s-in-the-East, and had found it to be an es- 
tablishment highly creditable to those parts, and 
thoroughly well administered by a most intelli- 
gent master. I remarked in it an instance of the 
collateral harm that obstinate vanity and folly can 
do. ‘* This was the Hall where those old paupers, 
male and female, whom I had just seen, met for the 
Church service, was it?”—‘ Yes.” —‘‘Did they 
sing the Psalms to any instrument ?’’—‘‘ They 
would like to very much; they would have an ex- 
traordinary interest in doing so."—‘‘And could 
none be got ?’’—‘' Well, a piano could even have 
been got for nothing, but these unfortunate dissen- 
sions led to objection.”—Ah! better, far better, my 
Christian friend.in the beautiful garment, to have 
let the singing boys alone, and left the multitude 
te sing for themselves! You should know better 
than I, but I think I have read that they did ro, 
once upon a time, and that “when they had sung 
a hymn,” Some one (not in a beautiful garment) 
went up unto the Mount of Olives. 

It made my beart ache to think of this misera- 
ble trifling, in the streets of a city where every 
stone seemed to call to me, as I walked along, 
‘*Turn this way, man, and see what waits to le 
done!” So I decoyed myself into another train of 
thought to ease my heart. But I don’t know that 
I did it, for I was so full of paupers, that it was, 
after all, only a change to a single pauper, who 
took possession of my remembrance instead of a 
thousand. 


“*] beg your pardon, Sir,” he had said, in a con- 
fidential manner, on another occasion, taking me 
aside, ‘‘but I have seen better days.” 

**T am very sorry to hear it.”’ 

“Sir, I have a complaint to make against the 
master.” 

“I have no power here, I assure you. And if 
I had—” 


**But allow me, Sir, to mention it, as between 
yourself and a man who has seen better days, Sir. 
The master and myself are both masons, Sir, and 
I make him the sign continually ; but because I 
am in this unfortunate position, Sir, he won't give 
me the countersign !” 


SUSA WHITE’S COSSET. 


WHoevenr visits “y* antient towne” of Wind- 
ham, Connecticut, will not fail to observe just on 
the outskirts of the village, on the road leading 
northward, a dark, decaying wooden house, stand- 
ing back a little from the highway in a weedy neg- 
lected garden. A stone-walled lane, guarded, not 
shaded by a giant sycamore, opens to the southern 
entrance of that old mansion, known to all the 
dwellers round as the ‘“‘ White Parsonage House.” 

More than a hundred years has that house been 
standing, gathering moss and mould from the ele- 
ments. More than a hundred: years since those 
blackened walls were bright and new, and the 
hoary sycamore was a young tree, planted by the 
hands of the youthful minister and his bride, the 
lovely Mary Dyer. 

But the bride and the bridegroom, with their sons 
and daughters, all passed away in their time, leav- 
ing, as they departed one by one, darker shadows 
in their familiar places, and a deeper silence upon 
their dwelling. I can just remember when the 
last of these, an aged woman clothed in black, was 
seen at evening walking in the garden before the 


| house where great golden sun4lowers, and cup- 
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roses, African mari. se and princess’ feathers— | 
| to Iariford the Lills were p 


flowers beloved and cherished by the old black 
sérving-woman Creusa—were all that remained of 
the blossoms her mother had loved and planted. 
‘That same old woman in black was a bright-eyed, 
fair-haired, sunny-hearted little maiden once; the 
pet of the parson’s household, the pride of his par- 
ish; named for her great-great-grandmother who 
came over in the May Flower. Not of the lonely 
old woman, the last of her family, am I going to 
write now, but of little Susa White, whom my 
grandmother used to tell me about sometimes when 
I asked her for a story. 

Early in the spring of 1774, a farmer, living in 
the eastern section of the town of Windham, car- 
ried into his house one cold, stormy morning, a 
young lamb whose dam had perished i in the storm. 
The poor little thing was chilled and almost dead. 
He laid it on the kitchen hearth, and his: wife 
wrapped it carefully in a warm flannel blanket. 
When it gave signs of life, she put into its mouth 
some warmed milk, and rubbed it tenderly, until 
it licked her hands, and bleated in answer to her 
caresses, 

*“*What can I do with it?” she asked her hus- 
band, when hecameto dinner. ‘*’Tis anice lamb, 
as white as snow; but with the prospect just now 
before us, I sha‘n't have much time to raise cossets: 
for when the ‘Sons of Liberty’ are called to the 
field the women will have to raise the bread,”’ 

‘‘ That's a sartin fact, Amy,” replied her hus- 
band, “and the time is at hand! I couldn't bear 
to leave the little critter to die, though. I'll tell 
you what we wil/ dowith it, wife! There’s the min- 
ister’s little gal, who comes out here sometimes, and 
who seems to have a great liking for pets; we'll 
jest keep it a few days till it gits strong and lively, 
and then carry ittoher. She'll like it, I know.” 

Farmer Carey was not at all mistaken in this 
conjecture. ‘The bright eyes of Susa White were 
brighter than ever the morning when the new pet 
was carried to the parsonage. Its coat, she de- 
clared, was softer than silk and whiter than show! 
She would take the very best care of it, and keep 
it until it was an old sheep. Ler father, who was 
consulted about a name, advised her to give the 
lamb no funcy name, but to call it Nebuchadnezzar, 
because some day it would have to eat grass like 
the old King of Babylon. Susa thought it rather 
a hard name, but sail that Nebby or Neb would 
do very well. 

So that afternoon, when the parson was fast 
asleep in his study, she put a wreath of starry 
dandelions around the cosset’s neck, and sent Kate, 
the little servant-girl, to call some of the neighbor- 
ing children. She then led it to the great wooden 
trough which stood running over beside the well, 
and dipping her hand into the singular font, said, 
in tones grave as the Sunday tones of her father, 
‘* This lamb's name shall be Nebby,” at the same 
time sprinkling his white, woolly head. Neb was 
not at all pleased with the ceremony ; for he shook 
off the cold drops, and stamped his feet at his young 
mistress, to the great amusement of the children, 
particularly of little Kate, who said, ‘* White 
woolly didn’t like being ‘ ‘tized’ any better than’a 
darkey! 

Neb grew famously, and soon became as great a 
pet, almoet, in the village as his mistress. Susa 
White's lamb was privileged to go any where he 
pleased, nibbling either grass or flowers as best 
suited his taste. 

That was one of the pleasantest springs of Susa 
White's life; though a season of sore perplexity 
and darkness to the older and wiser in heart. From 
north to south there was a fluttering of wings for 
freedom. Aet after act of oppression had roused 
the ineipient nation to a trial of ite strength. The 
American army was not then organized, but aseo- 
ciation was the erder of the day, and the watch- 
word of all was ‘* Liberty.” Enough had been 
heard of the absolute power of Parliament ; the col- 
onies were no longer afraid to stand up boldly and 
declare, ‘‘ The People have rights, and only Heav- 
en is supreme!" Such was every where the state 
of feeling when the infamous act for closing the 
port of Boston reached that patriot city. The King 
had declared his determination to starve his sub- 
jects into unreserved submission. 

It was the tenth of May when the Port Act was 
received, and tidings of it were wafted speedily as 
possible from town to town, and from colony to 
colony. Sections traversed by stage-coaches were 
favored at that era, for the coaches had always the 
latest news from the seat of disaffection, and news 
was what the people of all ages and rank waited 
and expected with the anxiety. 

Long before the hour for the weekly stage a 
group of men might have been seen 
around the old Stanniford Tavern in Windham, 
discoursing on the one subject of common interest 
toall. From the court-house and from the coun- 
ter, from the work-shop and from the plow, they 
came, eager to catch the first sound of the driver's 
horn, and to hear the rattling of the heavy wheels 
down the eastern hill. Women with children in 
their arms stood at the doors to look out at the 
four-horse vehicle, and prisoners in the gloomy old 

jail gazed through their grated windows to watch 
i it passed. 


voices at once from the tavern stoop. 
on the top of Zion’s Hill! Smith toots loudly to- 
day. He’s got news—no mistake about it!” 
Blowing his horn most vigorously, the driver 
came dashing down the dusty road, his fine horses 
scarcely touching the ground over which they 
passed. Beautifully they described their circle in 
front of the stage-house, bringing the coach-door 
ind the ladies’ entrance in a moment side by side. 
While the driver, with one hand, was guiding his 
team through their well-known. figure, with the 
other he scattered a handful of papers amidst the 
by-standers : copies of the Boston Port-bill, 
with black in token of mourning; also an ‘appeal 
from the citizens of Boston, asking counsel and aid 
of the sister colonies in their time of trial. Sad 
news this from “good old Boston”—for Boston, 
then as now, was the pride of New England. 


couch Was Stuited au 
sted all over tic vil- 
laze; one on the great clin Lefore the tavéra door 
—the same tree on which the jolly little Bacchus 
sat for so many long years astride his tun; a sec- 
ond was secured to another large elm a little far- 
ther to the north; a third to the whipping-post, 
which stood on the meeting-house corner; and the 
fourth to the court-house door. Before night they 
were sent to the most remote sections of the town, 
and all true Windhamites pledged themselves not 
only to make common cause with the suffering 
colony, but to wage perpetual warfare against tyr- 
anny. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and Parson 
White—who, like most of the New England clergy 
of his time, was a flaming patriot—carried the sul- 
ject with him into the pulpit, and made a most 
earnest appeal for their brave, suffering brethren. 
He recounted all they had done and all they had 
suffered since that first odious Revenue Act had 
spread consternation and alarm throughout all the 
land; he spoke with enthusiasm of their resistance 
of the Stamp Act, and of the course they had pur- 
sued in regard to the fea question, fur which they 
were now suffering the vengeance of the British 
Parliament, and being branded as ‘“‘the chief of 
rebels.” In conclusion, he exhorted them, as men 
who loved their fellow-men, to concert some meas- 
ure for carrying what aid they were able to the be- 
leaguered city. 

‘lhere was no lack of attention on, the part of the 
parson’s audience that day, no nightmare of elec- 
tion hung on his words; it was a rousing call to 
action, such as the heart of man both loves and 
approves in things temporal and spiritual. The 
weakest intellect in the house could comprehend 
the subject and its requirements; and before the 
discourse was ended many were calculating what 
they could spare from their own immediate neces- 
sities. Poor little Susa White, as she turned her 
eyes for a moment from her father’s high pulpit to- 
ward the door, and caus ght sight of Neb standing 
with his front feet on the sill, chewing his cud, and 
looking so sleek and handsome, felt for the first 
time the appeal directed to herself. Her bright 
eyes quickly filled with tears. ‘* Poor Nebby!’’ 
she thought, sorrowfully, ‘‘I can not give hem up. 
He would not make a mouthful for so many, if I 
did. Iie’s all the pet I’ve got, and I promised 
good Deacon Carey to keep him until he was a 
great sheep.” This last reflection was a momenta- 
ry soother. 

As soon as the blessing was pronounced she 
hastened to the doon, feeling very sorry that Neb 
should have been foolish enough to show himself 
there that afternoon. ‘‘ Every body will be saying 
now, ‘ There’s one of the minister's little gals has 
got a nice fat cosset which she can spare as well as 
not!’ I know they will—and well they may, too; 
but then, I can’t give him up. Poor Nebby !” 

Nebby, wholly unconscious of what was passing 
in the mind of his youthful mistress, frisked around 
her as usual, licking her little ungloved hands, and 
testifying his joy in the best way he could at her 
release. 

“ He's grown famously,” said old Mr. Tinker. 
“He'd make a fine roaster!” 

“I guess he won "t,” said Susa, in an under tone, 
bending over as if to pet the lamb, but in reality to 
hide her tears. ‘‘ Savage old man, isn’t he, Neb?” 

No one could speak to the lamb or pet him that 
night as usual but Susa fancied they were think- 
ing she ought to lay him on the altar of her coun- 
try and humanity, when such a thought never en- 
tered the mind of a single one of her father’s par- 
ishioners. On the contrary, they would, one and 
all, have protested against so great a sacrifice on 
the part of their little favorite. It was the voice 
of her ewn conscience speaking to little Susa White, 
and the voice of humanity aleo, asking the sacrifice 
of her pet lamb. 

A town meeting was called immediately to de- 
liberate pn what should be done, and how soon. 
The Pert Bill was to take effect the Ist of June, 
and then from many hundreds of the poorer citi- 
zens would arise a daily cry for feod, for the hands 
of industry were most effectually bound. There 
was a grand rally from every quarter of the town 
on the day appointed for the meeting. The old 
meeting-house was crowded to its utmost capacity, 
and there was no lack of zeal or enthusiasm. A 
number of young men expressed their determina- 
tion to offer their services to the blockaded city in 
case of outbreak, and to do it in person. These 
would bear whatever contribution their fellow 
town’s-people had to offer. The galleries were 
full of women and children eager to hear and see 
all that was sail or done, and some of the former 
of these had a widow’s mite to add to the offering. 

‘* Sally Lincoln says her brother is going to vol- 
unteer,” whispered Susa White to her older sister. 
**T should hate to have our Dyer, shouldn’t you ?” 

**No, indeed,” was the speedy response; “I 
should be ashamed of him if he wouldn't, if there 
was any need of him. 1'll teach him to fire a gun 
myself if nobody else will!” 

“‘ But he might be killed, you know,”’ said Susa, 


the 


_ shudderingly, ‘‘like those young men father told 


us about last evening at Gray's rope-walk.”’ 

‘‘Well, that’s a patriot’s privilege, Susa. 
There’s no use in holding back the purchase- 
money when once the field is to be bought. I 
only wish I were a man myself to help drive ev- 
ery British officer out of Boston!” 

“ Oh dear! every body is braver and more gen- 
erous than I,” thought Susa, bending down her 
head thoughtfully. ‘‘There’s the poor Widow 
Lincoln, whose oldest son has offered to go, has 
just given asheep. Maybe she brought it up by 
hand, and likes it as much asI like Nebby. Then 
she is a poor woman with ever so many little chil- 
dren to take care of. I saw her wipe her eyes just 
now; but then I think it was because Nathan is 
going away, and not the sheep.” 

The galleries were beginning to be cleared, but 
Susa White lingered ; for she had not yet learned 
the full amount of the contribution. It was not 
long, however, before Mr. Solomon Huntington, 
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i ou iis way | who was moderator, gave notice that two hun- 


dred ani fifty-seven sheep and lambs were then 
on the paper ready fordelivery. ‘ihe young men 
who had volunteered to drive them would be ready 
to start the next day at noon. If there was no 
more business Lefore the meeting they would ad- 
journ. 

Then Susa went down and stationed herself a 
little way from the front door to wait for her father. 
Nebby was not there; she had taken the precaution 
to shut him up in the stable before leaving home, 
lest his fat body should excite farther remark. 
Her father came out at last, talking with one of 
their neighbors. She went and put her hand in 
his softly, and looked up in his face to attract his 
attention. 

‘* What's the matter, Susa? what do you want 7” 
he asked, in a careless way. 

‘*To give Nebby to the patriots,” she said, burst- 
ing into tears. 

Mr. White stood regarding his little daughter 
for a moment without uttering a word. His coni- 
panion turned away to wipe a tear from his eve. 
Every body in town knew the child’s fondness for 
her pet. 

‘*So you wish to send Neb to the hungry chil- 
dren of Boston, do you?” her father inquired at 
last. ‘*lam glad you are willing to make a sacri- 
fice for the good of others, my daughter! ‘ The 
liberal soul shall be made fat.’” 

‘* ] want you to speak to Deacon Carey about it,” 
she said, “for he may think strange.” And again 
the child's feelings were too much for her. 

‘**A cause that has not only the ‘ widow's mite,’ 
but the infant's sacrifice, will be prospered of the 
Lord, Sir, and no mistake,” seid Colonel Dyer. 
‘* Let the women and children work with us, malt 
the barley, and dry the sage; leaving alone the tea 
and the coffee and the foreign gewgaws, and the 
Old Country will come to her senses by-and-by !” 
Then, while the minister went back to add the last 
gift to the roll, he laid his hand caressingly on 
Susa’s head, and said, ** You have a brave, gener- 
ous heart, my dear little girl!” 

Susa only shook her headin reply. She did not 
speak all the way home; and when they reached 
the lane, perceiving some children there who had 
come to play with her and Nebby, she ran along to 
the orchard gate, slipped through, and was soon 
lost sight of amidst the thick trees. 

Not a word was said in Susa’s presence about 
her offering that night ; but at the breakfast table 
next morning her father told her that Mr. Tinker 
had been over to offer to send one of his sheep in 
place of hers. It was the same old man who had 
spoken to her about Nebby on the way from church, 
and whom she had suspected of sinister motives. 

‘** Good old man!” she exclaimed, with a quiver- 
ing lip; ‘* l am ashamed, because I thought so hard 
of him.” Then she frankly confessed what feelings 
possessed her when he praised her lamb. But she 
would not allow him to redeem Nebby. He wasa 
poor man, whose children were obliged to go out 
to work, and she knew he could not afford it. She 
had given the lamb, and she would not take it 
back ; for when Susa had fully made up her mind 
there -vas no shrinking fromvits decision of right; 
and then, the minister’s children were every one as 
stanch patriots as their father. 

Every member of the family, except little black 
Kate, approved the child’s sacrifice. She stamp- 
ed, and screamed, and pulled away at her stout 
tow frock with a vigor which would have been de- 
struction to a modern fabric, when she heard that 
Neb, her own pet as well as Miss Susa’s, was to be 
driven away to Boston. 

** Massa White's folks on’y got one little sheep, ¥ 
she said; ‘‘ebery body else got a heap on ‘em. 
Ole W obetic Mountain all alive wid *em—good 
enuff sheep, too, to be eaten. They wanted Neb 
thar own self!” 

But though Kate's demonstration sorely affected 
the children, not a voice was heard pleading for 
their dumb favorite. 

‘* Never mind about it, Susa,”’ said her brother 
Dyer. ‘I'll catch a rabbit for you this fall, when 
I go a-nutting, and a gray squirrel too. We can 
keep them in the house all winter, and feed them 
on walnuts. Molly has promised to learn me to 
fire a gun, and in two years more I shall be four- 
teen ; then, if the British don’t look out, I shall be 
after them. I ain't a coward, Susa. Hurrah for 
liberty! Never mind asheep. I'd send the Bos- 
ton folks a dozen of ‘em if I only had ’em, cause I 
like their spunk.” 

Before noon the farmers came driving in their 
flocks, and the volunteers were ready for the long 
march. Two hundred and fifty-eight sheep—a no- 
ble offering from one smal] country town! Susa 
White’s lamb was conspicuous amidst the flock, 
for his white coat had been carefully washed that 
morning, for the last time, at the wooden trough 
beside the well, and a garland of green leaves was 
fastened around his neck. 

‘“‘ That is the way the old heathen used to dress 
up their victims, Susa,” said her brother. “I don’t 
know about father’s letting a Christian sheep g° 
off in that shape.” 

But Parson White found no fault with the gar- 
land ; he thought only of the altar on which the 
victim was to be laid. 

All the children in the village followed the flock 
up the eastern hill, very proud of their donation, 
and prouder of the young heroes who accompanied 
it—the first volunteers for freedom. Susa White 
was with them, feeling very much like crying for 
Nebby, until she saw her little schoolmate, Sallie 
Lincoln, bravely trying to say a cheerful *“* Good- 
by” to her brother. 

In about two weeks the Boston stage brought a 
grateful message to the citizens of Windham for 
their ready aid and sympathy. Theirs was the 
earliest donation from Connecticut—the earliest, save 
one, beyond the colony of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Bancroft has made honorable mention of 
this fact in his “‘ History of the American Revolu- 
tion ;” but as the donors’ names have nowhere been 
chronicled, we offer to the public the above tradi- 
tien of Susa White's cosset. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—Continued. 


THe inner door of the room opened, and Nora 
came stealing in with airy gentleness, thinking 
that her father still was asleep. She had been 
dressing for a walk; and her face wa’ bright 
with a happy beautifulness, such as she had a 
right to feel, having done e¥ery womanly duty 
that lay before her for the father who made her 
household, and being now about to go out, and 
run, ramble, muse, and play the unconscious 
poet as her list, in God’s dear life-giving mead- 
ows, under his glad, voiceful, blue sky. <A 
gipsy hat of daintiest Leghorn—kept bright by 
loving use, though it had seen several genera- 
tions of the paternal head-coverings—sat perch- 
ed like a pleasant, great bird on her shining, 
low-brought hair, a little jauntily inclined to one 
side, as if, while it shadowed her with its wings, 
it would also kiss her pearly cheek stooping 
down in the summer winds afield. And under 
this affectionate shade those clear, truthful blue - 
eyes of hers looked out lovingly, like twin wells 
in the virgin forest, which have never reflected 
any bad face, any harmful thing; aught that 
lives save the happy sky, the birds, and the tree- 
tops. Oh, the beautiful, beautiful girl! She 
leaned down once more to kiss her father, and 
saw that he was not asleep, but that his hands 
were clasped over his eres, and the tears were 
stealing through his fingers. ‘‘ Oh father,idear~ 
father! what is the matter?” she exclaimed, 
half-terrified, and gently trving to remove his 
hands that she might see his tace. Then A 
bent over him, sitting down by his side, an 
kissed him again and again. 

Oh, Nora! Nora!” subbed the old man, “I 
have been—+ ery—hasty—and have done some- ~ 
thing very wrong—very passionate !"’ 

“What is it, darling? Please tell me, won't 
you 7” 

‘*Oh, I have grieved our kind friend, Mr. 
Green; I ordered him out of the door, and he 
will always be angry with me, he will never be 
the friend he has been any more! And after 
what,he has done for us, after what he has done 
this tery day for me! Look there!” 

And John Manton held out his foot to show 
Nora Luke Green's present, and then relapsed 
into childish sorrow. 

The blood came, mantling Nora’s cheek close 
up to the border of her brown hair, and her eves 
drooped for an instant with a look that was dis- 
pleasure and shame, but both well*under rein. 
And then she said, sadly, ‘“* Don’t let us receive 
any more presents from Mr. Green, if you had 
just as lief, father dear. When I was a little 
girl, it began, you know, with books and ¢hclr 
small things; even then I was ashamed to take 
them; it was always pain to me uot to answer, 
No, I thank you; and many a time I have felt 
as if I wanted to put them out of sight, because 
it grieved me to look at these witnesses of— 
well, I won't say trisome obligation, for he has 
been kind to my dear father, but obligation, at 
any rate.’ 

** Doesn’t he always seem as much obliged as 
we, dear?” 

“* Yes, darling father, he seems ‘so, but you 
know he isn’t. Look all about this room, for in- 
stance. There is a picture; here is au epergne; 
there’s a book there, a card-table here; whiv, 
we never can be able to repay him! And now 
that I am a young lady, now that I am your 
little eighteen-year-older, as you call me, you 
know’’—and she kissed the old man’s forehead 
with affectionate playfulness—‘“‘ don't vou hare a 
sort of feeling that it isn’t right, not lady-like, 
not womanly for me to have such benefits be- 
stowed on this dear little femily of mine, when 
I can never pay them back in any way?” 

‘Perhaps Luke Green doesn’t think so.” 

‘* Think what, dear? 

‘That there is no way in which you cap pay 
them back.” 

“What do you mean\my dear father?” 

‘You know that I havg not very long to live, 
at the utmost that can be Tipped but a very few 
years, and then when I leave you all alone, 
who—” 

‘*Father!” The young girl started, and threw 
back her hat upon her shoulders, as if its string 
had choked her. And with her face all aglow, 
her eyes brimming, and her voice trembling, 
she continued, visibly controlling herself lest she 
should quite break down. 

“ And@s all this my price?) My father! oh, 
my father! Am I worth so little to you, then, 
that you are willing these. things, these miser- 
able things, should buy me? Qh! oh! that 

they had never entered that door; that they 

never had come, bringing this wrong, this curse 

with them, of a separation betw een you and me | 

—a separation by my purchase! Dear father! 

let me stay and be your handmaid, your serv- 
ant!” 

And with an unconscious pathos Nora knelt, 
holding her father’s hand upon her heart. And 
the poor old man wept again. 

‘Forgive me,” she went on to say, ‘if I 
grieve vou speaking so strongly ; but these 
thoughts break my heart: yes, and these prevents 
too. What has been done this afternoon to 
hurt your feelings, what has been said that 
made you angry? Tell me, darling: I kn¢ wit 
wasn’t your fault; how did he offend you ? 

John Manton, roused by the magnetic sympa- 


| 


mae 


7 


at my turning him oat of the door?” He 


- Nora, and, looking up into, her face, beheld 


‘ance; ‘‘I am not very well——I shall do bet- 
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thy of his daughter, rallied from his exhaustion 
and granted her request. In detail he related 
the occurrences of the afternoon. With 


turn under a new guise of interpretation. The 
night she first saw Ernest Beckford, where was 
he? How did he meet her? In the counting- 
room, after bank hours—long after—for it was 
eleven o’clock at night. And how had he come 
inthither? Plainly by the same key with which 
he locked the outer-door when he left her. Yes, 
he had carried a key which could admit him at 
any time. And what right had a second book- 
keeper—one of the most slightly attached of all 
the officers to the permanent interests of the 
Bank—what right had he to such a key? Who 
ever heard of such a one having it? And 
again sounded through her brain those dreadful 
names, “‘ Burglar, thief, defaulter!” ‘‘O God! 
O God! have mercy on me!” again cried the poor 
girl, thrown once more upon her knees by the 
window, in her wrestle with this maddening 
suspicion. 

Had he died—had he, in all his untarnished 
nobleness, come drifting to her feet on some 
river tide, and, leaning down, she had drawn 
him out cold, pale, drowned ; had aught befall- 
en him that was medicable by patience, by ef- 
fort, by prayer! Were it captivity, she could 
have traveled land and sea to sit down at his 
dungeon-door and work for his ransom; wcre 
it long wasting sickness, night and day she 
could have nursed and watched him until she 
received him at God’s hand, or herself lain 
down to rest beside him on the Infinite arms! 
Were it aught that men call bad in fortane— 
oh! the ineffable desirableness of any thing, or 
all of these, compared with her hearing him 
called—she could not say—think, those words 
again! 

And as the pang of these thoughts grew 
sharper her perception became more intense, 


and every littlest spot upon the floor, every mote | 


sky of her heart—Nora arose and felt at peace. 
No other proof than this little stranded boat, her 
own, with all its freight of beautiful hope, by 
right of salvage, had she that Ernest loved her. 
She knew that in his eyes she had always seen 
the same electrical sparkle of glad surprise that 
her heart felt when they met. She knew that 
he never spoke aught to her the few times that 
they had been in society together, in flattery, 
in badinage, in surface-talk, that he came to her 
with such an earnestness as characterized his 
manner to none else, that he spoke to her of 
deeps within his heart such as men seldom de- 
scend into in a woman’s presence, but never had 
his lips told her any thing like the burden which 
that little boat carried. Yet in her heart she 
knew that she loved Ernest Beckford, giving him 
the passionate first-fruits of a soul that has just 
crossed the threshold and come to the altar of 
the holily beautifultemple of Womanhood. This 
she knew, and the Spirit that takes care of such 
as she, told her through her fresh, unblunted 
woman-ingtinct, that the man who launched that 
little paper pinnace was worthy — was able to 
give her back love for love. 

‘‘God and Ernest forgive me!” were the 
first words she spoke. And for the first time 
now she wept—wept tenderly and quietly. Not 
such tears as might have come to her fevered 
eyes a moment before—like hot and bitter 
springs of brine boiling up among the dryness 
of desert sand, but tears that seemed rather to 
fall from above on her blue eyes as the dew from 
heaven upon thirsty violets—a_ life-bringing 
overflow from the upper exhaustless fountains. 
Through these refreshed eyes of-hers she looked 
out and saw all things new; the very cloud-vail 
of her tears had a sweet faith-rainbow in it, and 
all distrust was washed out of her heart like dust 


utterable anguish, but the silence of a God- 
steadied soul, prepared to meet the worst in the 
jointless panoply of Faith. Luke Green —a 
weak, sick, childish, old father—all the talk, 
the thought, the action of that vague Protean 
monster which we call the World—the direst, 
ugly-looking suspicions—were on one side, Nora 
Manton would put her hand in Ernest Beck- 
ford’s and stand on the other, under the shad- 
owing wings of God’s angel-danghtcr, Faith, 
which is standing with God.” 

And I have noticed that it is not an unhappy 
thing, this standing in a minority of two or three 
when God is one of them. 

She knelt in prayer. And having received 
strength arose, bathed her temples and her eyes, 
and returned to her father. Returned, too, with 
so much additional helpful courage and strength 
beaming from her, that its prodigal largess of 
overflow being quaffed by the poor old man, ex- 
hilarated him into an utter forgetfulness that he 
had shown Luke Green the door. And all that 
evening, instead of having the paper read to 
him and going to sleep, he sat on the back porch 
and told stories of his boyhood, while, with a 
brow of chastened cheerfulness and Jove, Nora 
= at his feet, the moon falling on her brown 

Such a godlike quality there is in having 
met the fiend, come he in what shape he may— 
temptation, doubt, pain, or death—and conquered 
him by faith, that the good of victory is not a 
mere selfish benefit, a reward to the soul that 
has fought, but also makes that soul a centre 
of new force for other and weaker spirits. With 
more than enough strength for personal, present 
living we come out of our gymnasium—with our 
superfluity we lift every poor sad one that touches 
us up toa higher level of soul-life. It is, there- 

fore, better to conquer pain than never to 


the faithfulness of an echo he told Nora 
all that Luke Green had said of her—of 
Ernest Beckford. And when at last, stung 
by the memory of the insult, and shaking 
his fist as he repeated it, with somewhat of 
the original courage which had met the ex- 
igency, he said, “*‘ And now, do you wonder 


was surprised to hear no response from 


it marble- white, the eyes fixed, the lips 
bloodless and half apart, while a strange 
shuddering ran through her shoulders, and 
she seemed like one who has been too fright- 
ened by a dreadful spectacle, and feels the 
scream which would tell her terror frozen 
at her heart. ; 

“‘Nora! Nora! daughter! what is the 
matter with you?” exclaimed the old man, 
now alarmed, with good reason, in his turn. 

*“T do not think I will go out to walk to- 
day,” she said, in a slow, dreamy utter- 


ter to go and lie down a little while. But 
it will pass over. Oh yes, it will pass over.” 

*‘Can’t I help you? Let me support 
you; you ain’t able to get up stairs alone.” 

“Oh yes! I’m quite strong—sec, I can 
walk as briskly as ever! I will be down 
again in time for tea: do you go to sleep 
again, dear, and don’t be alarmed. You 
need to sleep.” 

Again she pressed a kiss on her father’s 
mournful brow, and casting on him one 
quick, loving look, which.was all her heart 
had time to give, between the throés of its 
dire pain-wrestle, she almost bounded out 
of the room, up the stairs, and into her own 
little bedchamber. Once in, and she lock- 
ed the door noiselessly, then fell upon her 


have it and float pleasantly with the tide. 
And so felt Nora Manton, sitting at her fa- 
ther’s feet that night listening to stories that 
pleased him, while she did not know at that 
moment where, under God’s wide silvery sky 
of night, Ernest Beckford was standing— 
knew only that God has never been known to 
desert true souls. ; 


THE LEGEND OF THE HEAD 
» OF BRAN. 

[Bran was a king of England in the old fabulous 
British history; and the legend says that Bran's 
head was cut off by his order, carried by seven 
Princes to the White Mount, the site of the present 
Tower of London, and there buried, looking toward 
France. So long as the head lay there, said the le- 
gend, no invasion could come from over sea.) 

IL. 
Whew the Head of Bran 
Was firm on British shoulders, 
God made a man! 
Cried all beholders. 


Steel could not resist 
The weight his arm would rattle; 
He, with naked fist, 
gta Has brain’d a knight in battle. 


He march’d on the foe, 

And never counted numbers; 
Foreign widows know 

The hosts he sent to slumbers. 


As a street you scan, 

That's tower'd by the steeple, 
So the Head of Bran 

Rose o’er his people. 


II 


knees at her bedside, saying only, ‘*O God! 


O God! 


With her face buried in her hands, and 
perfectly motionless, she knelt quite passive 


to her thoughts, crushed down by their massive | 


freshet, and hardly sure whether it was of her- 
self she was thinking, or of some poor girl else- 
where, who had suffered a great calamity. There 
was heart-sickness; there was fearful astonish- 
ment; there was uprooting of heavenly hopes 
that had grown gloriously since their deep first 
planting ; there was a despair of all things in 
this world; there was an awful insidious ques- 
tion that. would not go into exile, ‘‘ Does God 
know? Does God care? But were all these 
in her soul or another? . Were they grief, or 
were they pity ?” | 

As if to steady herself on something strong 
and free, Nora arose, dreamily went to the win- 
dow, and looked out into the high, wide sum- 
mer sky—type of all glad, great hearts; with 
clouds floating through it that change, but it- 
self changing never! And there was one soul, 
or her ideal of one soul, whom this sky had al- 
way called to her mind. Like him, it was pure 


. and eer gladsome; stainless, chainless, trust- 


wortl.,; full of all high hopes, suggestions, 


_ promises. Ah! to her soul his had been the 


all-surrounding heaven! Sunny by day, by 
night starry ; tinging all thought, next to God! 

“Ernest Beckford! Ernest!”—she repeated, 
looking far off across the fields to one well-re- 
membered spot by the brook-side—‘ Ernest!” 
and she paused, not willing immediately, even 
in question, to link that name to the next 
thoughts. Burglar—thief—forger—seducer! 
O God! be pitiful to a poor girl that hath no- 
where to go but to thee; no one to ask, no one 
to counsel her. Tell me—oh tell me! Show 
me, if need be, some sign in heaven—something 
that will not lie—that I may be sure; for my 
heart is breaking !” 

No—no sign in the sky came to Nora Manton. 


- But, just for that moment, the sky itself seemed 


to swoon and blacken in sympathy with her soul. 
For suddenly, as by the fiend’s own trumpet of 
resurrection, there arose and stood before her 
an appalling memory—a memory sweet in its 
birth, but terrible, terrible in its new life, its re- 


that floated in the sunshine past her window, 
every thing was noticed, and left a distinct, 
painful impression on a mind melted like wax 
in the fire of trouble. And each object brought 
its suggestion, its reminiscence. Sitting by this 
window, how often had she thought of Aim with- 
in the last few weeks, with her eyes fixed on 
one luxuriant Persian lilac which blossomed just 
by the garden wall. It had become dear to her 
because her eyes rested on its sweet, wealthy 
pillow of purple when her heart was reposing 
on such delicious reveries. And now it seemed 
as if each delicate trumpet of all those over- 
laden spikes of blossom were plainly visible by 
itself, and had its own faint, funereal strain— 
audible to the heart, if not to the ear. Look- 
ing beyond the little grassy slope and terraced 
parterre below it, which formed the garden of 
the Bank, her eyes caught a glimpse of the 
brook, revealed between thick alder clumps. In 
the sun it shone like a pool of gold. The ser- 
pentine line which it described, backward up 
into the meadows, was invisible by reason of 
the high grass and shrubbery that fringed its 
banks. Yet Nora from childhood knew all its 
windings, and by her mind’s eye followed up 
the stream toward its head, but stopped at a 
certain rock, above whose jutting foot a little 
eddy spun lazily forever, dimple chasing dim- 
ple all the summer’s day. Once more she stoop- 
ed down and drew a small paper-boat ashore 
from the grass-roots against which it lay water- 
logged, and seeing handwriting therein, spread 
it open, with a quickened beating of the heart, 
to read— 

‘* All the life of the young man is but a pil- 
grimage from one sweet woman’s breast to one 
other. From the bosom out of whose life hecame 
he goes voyaging wearily, painfully, and rest he 
hath none, until he comes to the bosom with 
whose life he is to be one for evermore. Er- 
nest—Nora.” 

As if a great shadow had been lifted from her 
eyes—as if that sign for which she had asked 

eaven had suddenly dawned forth in the inner 


‘death — all tongues 


| into hope, through 


“PRINCES SEVEN, ENCHAINING HANDS, BEAR THE LIVE HEAD HOMEWARD."—(Byr Mixxats.) 


from parched and rained-on leaves. 

“He is not false to God,” she said in her 
heart, calmly; ‘‘ he is 
not false to himself— 
to the thought of him 
that I have cherished 
day and night so long 
—the thought that 
has grown beautiful 
and great until it has 
overshadowed all oth- 
er things in my soul, 
and made them rills 
to water its roots. 
The whole world may 
forsake him, yet will 
not I! He may be 
taken to prison or to 


may speak him ill— 
all faces that can 
look into his noble 
eyes and then laugh 
at him, may laugh! 
I can wipe off with 
one tear of mine all 
scorn of theirs that 
his proud fair fore- 
h can not shed, 
and, O God! if thou 
wilt give—if thou 
hast given—his love 
to me, I will kiss his 
heart into patience, 


his dear lips! He is 
pure! He és true! 
Ernest! as God liv- 
eth, I will never— 
never — never leave 
thee nor forsake 
thee!”’ 

She knelt once 
more, no longer in 
the silence of an un- 


**Death’s my neighbor,” 
Quoth Bran the Blest; 

** Christian labor 
Brings Christian rest. 


**AND SEEING HANDWRITING THEREIN, SPREAD IT OPEN," ETC. 
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From the trunk sever 
The Head of Bran, 

That which never 
Has bent to man! 


which never 

To men has bow’'d, 
' Shall live ever 

To shame the shroud: 
Shall live ever 

To face the foc; 
Sever it, sever, 

And with one blow. 


‘*Be it written, 

That all I wrought 
Was for Britain, 

In deed and thought: 
Be it written, 

That, while I dic, 
Glory to Britain! 

Is my last cry.” 

III. 


Crimson-footed, like the stork, 
From great ruts of slaughter, 

Warriors of the Golden Torque, 
Cross the lifting water. 

Princes seven, enchaining hands, 
Bear the live head homeward. 
Lo! it speaks, and still commands; 

Gazing fur out foamward. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Ycar 186), 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New Y ork. 


THE MISTRESS 
Che Parsonage. 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 


PART III. 


Ix our drives about the country a favorite 
point of interest was a mansion of gray stone, 
that stood isvlated and tenantless amidst thick 
trees that formed a perfect grove around it, and 
gave the place a dark air of mystery that pos- 
sessed for me a strange fascination. 

Mr. Winneslie always stopped the horse there 
that I might gaze upon the house as long as I 
liked; and he had told me laughingly that it 
was haunted. The almost perpetual twilight 
made by those trees rendered it a fitting place 
for the perpetration of a dark deed, and I shud- 
dered as I looked upon it. Well might I shud- 
der, for the trail of the serpent was upon it. 

One mild day in March we drove toward the 
stone: house; but as we approached it we saw 
several workmen busily engaged upon it. Some 
were altering windows, others were clearing 
away the rubbish of dead leaves and brushwood 
that had accumulated around the house, and 
others were here and there lopping down a tree 
that obscured the view. These were unmistak- 
able signs of coming occupants; and I felt a 

ng of regret that the neglected old place which 

had looked upon almost as mine should be thus 
disturbed. 

Mr. Winneslie spoke to one of the men, who 
advanced respectfully to the carriage, and in 
answer to his inquiries told us that the place 
was being repaired for the owner, Mrs, Otche- 
son, who might be expected there some time in 


“oA widow, then ?” was the natural query. 
‘Oh no, Sir!” replied the man, with a pe- 
culiar smile, ‘* The lady has a husband.” 


THE BUDS. 


We did not wish to question the man any 
further, and drove homeward—talking, as we 
went, of the place and the new-comers. I felt 
quite excited upon the subject, but my husband 
took it more calmly. 

Every time that we passed now the house pre- 
sented some new phase of improvement. One 
day a tasteful portico had been added—then a 
bay-window—then a trellis-work for climbing 
plants. ‘The guiding-hand in all these altera- 
tions was evidently one of exquisite taste, and 
I felt considérable curiosity to behold the per- 
son, whom I at once decided to be Mrs. Otche- 
son. 
Rich plate-glass glittered in all the windows, 
in place of the little dusty panes, obscured by 
cobwebs; a beautifully graveled walk wound up 
from the entrance-gate; and the lawn, entirely 
cleared of all unsightly obstructions, wore the 
rich velvet hue of early spring-time. 

And one raw afternoon in May, as Mr. Win- 
neslie and I passed the house on foot, returning 
from a visit to some poor parishioners, we saw 
that the long windows were draped with rich 
curtains ; and little hands pushed aside the ob- 
scuring folds, and bright, dimpled faces looked 
eagerly out. The wind shook the trees, and 
scattered cherry-blossoms over the lawn, and de- 
lighted voices called out: 

‘*‘ Look, mamma! it snows! It readly snows!” 

We had just concluded that it would not do 
to be gazing in at other people’s windows, when 
a splendid looking woman looked forth upon 
the lawn, and laughed merrily at the children’s 
mistake. P 

I had never seen such a woman before! A 
beauty perfected by all the refincments of luxu- 
ry, the advantages of education, and the adorn- 
ments of wealth. I do not know how long I 
might have stood there gazing, had not my hus- 
band drawn me away; and I thought of her con- 
tinually until I saw her again. 

The next day we passed Mrs. Otchcson in 
the road, accompanied by a gentleman whom 
we at once concluded to be her husband. They 
were a splendid looking couple; she, with her 
bright, glowing beauty, and he, with his classic- 
ally-handsome face, pale, as if from ‘suffering, 
and a melancholy, wearied look, clouding the 
dark splendor of his eyes. 

I glanced at him again—he was /ame ; and I 
felt the tears coming into my eyes as I raised 
them to his face. ‘Those dark orbs were bent 
upon me so earnestly that I withdrew mince in 
confusion, and the warm color rushed into my 
face. 

The strangers were evidently settled in their 
new quarters, and it was time for the neighbors 
to show them some attention. Mr. Winneslic 
and I were among the first who called, and that 
visit opened to me an entirely new phase of ex- 
istence. 

The hall door stood wide open; and as we 
approached a gay figure flitted from the win- 
dow, and Mrs. Otcheson came forward to re- 
ceive us. 

‘« The very persons whom I most wish to see!” 
she exclaimed with an easy grace, seizing me 
by both hands; ‘‘ Pardon my freedom, Mr. Win- 
nesliec,”’ she continued, “but I always say ex- 
actly what I feel.” 

Her manner was caressing in the extreme; 
and I felt flattered that this beautiful, distin- 
cuished-looking woman should treat me with 
such affectionate consideration. 

She ushered us into a room that fairly daz- 
zled my eyes with a perpetual view of crushed 
flowers. Our feet sank into them on pressing 
the soft and yielding carpet; lounges, chairs, 
and sofas scemed strewn with them, and the 
room well deserved the name bestowed upon it 
of ‘‘summer parlor.” 

I was half-bewildered, and almost afraid to 
sit down any where, our plain Parsonage was so 
different; but Mrs. Otcheson speedily deposited 
me upon a sofa, and 
placed herself beside 
me. She talked so 
fast that I could 
scarcely notice her 
minutely ; but I saw 
her many, foo many 
times afterward, and 
her portrait is dis- 
tinctly impressed 
upon my memory. 

She was perhaps 
thirty years of age; 
not very tall, but de- 
cidedly inclined to 
fullness, and her com- 
plexion reminded me 
of milk and water. I 
can think of no com- 
parison so appropri- 
ate; it had, here and 
there, the beautiful 
blue tinge produced 
by the mixture of 
those liquids, and her 
neck and shoulders, 
which she wore very 
much exposed, were 
a perfect study. Her 
face was very like the 

traits of Martha 

ashington taken in 
her youth, except that 
the hair and eyes 
were lighter. 

She was dressed in 
an apricot - colored 
silk, with a scarf of 
some [cloud-like tex- 
ture floating away 
from her shoulders ; 
and her diminutively 
beautiful hauds were 
covered with gems 


that seemed, to my 
inexperienced eye, 
enough to buy the 
whole of Meadow- 
brook. 

There was an air of 
luxury every where, 
from Mrs. Otcheson 
herself to the minu- 
test adornment of the 
lordly mansion; and 
I sat in a half-dreamy 
state, only roused by 
the discovery that I 
was being minutely 
scanned by the smil- 
ing eyes of my new 
acquaintance. 

We inquired after 
Mr. Otcheson. “He 
did not appear to be 
in very good health,” 
my husband added. 

Mrs. Otcheson look- 
ed puzzled for a mo- 
ment. 

**Oh,” said she, 
with a merry laugh 
(merry laughs were 
frequent with her), 
‘that was Oscar — 
my brother, I mean— 
whom you saw with 
me the other day. I 
will show you the 
conservatory, if it will 
not fatigue you too 
much, and probably 
we shall come across 
him in our rambles. 
He is rather sensi- 
tive, poor fellow!’ 

We walked through 
two or three more el- 
egant rooms before we entered the conservatory. 
It was very spacious, and beautifully fitted up, 
with a queer little room opening out of it, from 
which came the sound of children’s voices. 

A gentleman sat there, surrounded by the 
bright faces we had seen in the window; and as 
he turned at our approach, I encountered again 
those singular eyes that scemed to exercise a 
magical power over me. I wished to retreat, 
and managed to get behind my husband, to 
whom the gentleman was at once introduced as 
‘* my brother, Mr. Pendleigh ;” and then I was 
drawn forth from my hiding-place, and my 
name was pronounced by Mrs. Otcheson in a 
very indistinct manner. 

I turned to the children, in order to conccal 
my embarrassment ; but the pretty little creat- 
ure whom I was fondling gazed directly in my 
face, and attracted the attention of the whole 

rty tome by exclaiming: — 

“Where do you live? You look exactly like 
the picture of an angel in my story-book !” 

Mrs. Otcheson laughed and locked at her 
brother. & 

‘“‘ Harry is practicing pretty speeches carly,” 
said she. 

‘* Harry speaks, as all children speak, directly 
from the heart,” replied Mr. Pendleigh, quick- 
ly. 

He spoke in a low tone, and I ain quite sure 
Mr. Winneslie did not hear him. 

Mr. Pendleigh’s manner puzzled me extreme- 
ly. I felt very sorry for him, and very much in- 
terested in him; but at the same time I was 
rather afraid of him. He broke off the choicest 
buds in the conservatory, which he carried 
about with him uatil the moment of our depart- 
ure, and then they were handed to me with a 
low bow. I took them mechanically ; and theg 
found myself folded in the embrace of Mrs, 
Otcheson, who said, as she kissed me, 

‘* Now remember that, since you have found 
the way, you are to run over here very often 
without ceremony. I am an old married wo- 
man, you know, while you have no cares.”’ 

This speech, uttered in quite a loud tone, 
struck me as a little singular. Had she forgot- 
ten that I, too, was married? Or did she only 
refer to her children? Mr. Pendleigh’s man- 
ner to Mr. Winneslie was respectful in the ex- 
treme—reverential, I thought—and my husband 
appeared very much pleased with him, 


Our visit was returned with flattering expedi- 
tion by Mrs. Otcheson and her brother. ‘ Mr. 
Otcheson,” she said, “‘was so much immersed 
in business that he had scarcely time to visit his 
own family.” 

Mr. Winneslie had gone out, and I was left 
to the formidable ordeal of receiving the visit- 
ors alone. Mrs. Otcheson evidently saw my 
embarrassment, and kindly endeavored to re- 
lieve it. She praised the Parsonage, admired 
its situation, and the roses that clustered around 
the windows ; and, finally, she talked herself out 
into the porch, leaving me to what I particular- 
ly dreaded, the strange scrutiny of Mr. Pend- 
leigh’s eycs. 

He t have perceived that they troubled 
me, for fe suddenly withdrew them, and, much 
to my surprise, gave vent to the following re- 
mark : 

‘*T should think, Miss Winneslie, that rou 
would sometimes feel rather lonely here, even 
with your father’s company ?” 

“ « My father’s company ?’” I repeated, some- 
what bewildered. 

“ Perhaps,” he continued, ‘‘ he is too much 
of a student to leave his books very often? I 
should judge so from his appearance.” 

‘*Ts it possible,” I asked, with a faint clim- 
mering of the truth, “that you supposed Mr. 
Winneslic to be my father ?” 

‘*T did,” said he with a smile. ‘“ He is your 


uncle, then ?” 


MRS. OTCHESON AT 


THE PIANO. 


I replied, as calinly as pos-ible he 
is my husband.” | 

Mr. Pendleigh started to his feet. he ex- 
pression of his face frightened me. He stood 
there looking at me for a moment. and then 
rushed to the door to meet his sister, who was 
just entering. 

Mrs. Otcheson’s face was troubled in a mo- 
ment; but, passing her arm through her broth- 
er’s, she desired me to excuse them for a short 
time, as he had been seized with a sudden ill- 
ness, from which he would soon recover. 

They went out togethers, and conversed earn- 
estly for a few moments. Then Mrs. Otcheson 
returned alone. Her brother, she said, had de- 
sired her to excuse his abrupt conduct to me; 
but he was subject to these attacks, which often 
seized him at most unaccountable seasons. He 
hoped soon to have the pleasure of making his 
apology in person. 

“What were you saving to Oscar just as I 
caine in?” inquired my visitor. ‘** It seemed to 
be a very animated conversation.” 

“We were talking of Mr. Winneslie, my hus- 
band,” I replied. ‘* Mr. Pendleigh, it appears, 
supposed him to be my father.” 

“ Your husband!” exclaimed Mrs. Otcheson, 
with a little start. “Js he really your hus- 
band ?” 

‘** Did you not know this?” I asked, abrupt- 

ly, for something in Mrs. Oteheson’s manner 
engendered the suspicion tNat this was all act« 
ing. 
She smiled at what she called “my naiye- 
ness,” and'replied, guardedly, that one would not 
be led to form such a supposition from my ap- 
pearance. 

“But hoW could this have happened ?” con- 
tinued the lady. “Forgive my freedom, but 
you are such a mere child—were you left to 
Mr. Winneslie’s guardianship when an infant, 
or were you rescued by him from some dreadfil 
death—or what cou/d ossibly have brought you 
two together?” 

“Neither,” I replied, proudly, my lip quivering 
at the recollection of all my husband’s tender- 
ness. “I was a poor, oppressed orphan, strug- 
gling as an ill-paid teacher for my daily bread, 
and to Mr. Winneslie I owe all that I have, and 
all the love and duty I could give would but 
illy repay him.” } 

I had burst into tears, and Mrs. Otcheson 
wound her arm caressingly about me with 
soothing epithets. ‘There was something about 
this woman which I could hhot fathom. But 
the moment before I had almost hated her, and 


now I was sobbing upon her bosom, drawn — 


there by an irresistible power of attraction 
which some mortals possess. 

“This is noble in you!” said Mrs. Otcheson, 
dropping a tear or two in sympathy with mine. 
‘* My husband, too, is a great deal my senior; 
but I, alas! am bound with godden fetters, not 
those of love. My story. if told, would be found 
very similar to that of ‘Auld Robin Gray.’ 


It did not strike me at the time as strange | 


that a woman could eommunicate to a perfect 
stranger a fact like this; so much is there in 
‘*manner” that I considered Mrs. Otchesen as 
very much to be pitied for her misfortunes. 
When I knew her better, I transferred my pity 
to Mr. Otcheson. 

We had quite a long interview, and I became 
calm again, and promised frequent visits; and 
at last, with many kind messages for Mr. Win- 
neslie, my visitor took her departure. 

When alone, I sat and thought these things 
all over, and Icould not make them quite 
straight; but, while deep in my reverie, my 
husband’s hands were suddenly placed over my 
eves, as he saluted me as “* Mrs. Grave-face.” 

@ I laughed, and told him of my wisitors; and 
he said, with a brichtening smile, that Mrs. 
Otcheson was very kind, and he was glad I 
had fourid such agrecable acquaintances. Mr. 
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Pendleigh, he said, was a noble-looking fellow ; 
we must do all in our power to make him forget 
his misfortune. 

Poor Arthur! 


The first Sunday after their arrival there ap- 
peared at church Mrs. Otcheson and the chil- 
dren, and an elderly gentleman with stiff, white 
hair brushed up very high. Mr. Otcheson stood 
up very erect, and made very loud responses, 
and seemed determined to render himself as 
imposing as possible; but what a contrast to 
her 


The family attracted much attention; and 
poor Mr. Darrell, the young: candidate for 
priest’s orders, who now and then officiated in 
Mr. Winneslie’s place, dealt forth his amiable 
platitudes with even less success than usual; 
for all eyes were constantly traveling in the di- 
rection of that one-pew. Mrs. Otcheson’s beau- 
tiful face seemed to look forth from a rose-col- 
ored cloud, the effect of the plumes in her bon- 
net; while the children, with their costly leg- 
horns and rich white feathers, their dresses in 
the latest Paris style, and faces and air minia- 
tures of the mother, were specimens of child- 
hood not often geen in Meadowbrook. 

So. the good people looked, as country people 
will; and Miss Sally Simes maliciously re- 
marked that ‘‘she supposed we should all be 
turned upside down now.” Notwithstanding 
which prediction the people of ‘Meadowbrook 
continued, without an exception, to walk on 
their feet as they had hitherto done. 

Mr. Otcheson was seldom visible save on Sun- 
days, being too much immersed in his ledger 
and day-book in the city to enjoy his country- 
home. He looked like a long added-up line of 
figures; and Mrs. Otcheson might perhaps be 
excused for any thing but marrying him. 


I stopped at the house one morning, at rather 
an unseasonable hour, on an errand for Mr. Win- 
neslie ; and Mrs. Otcheson declares that nothing 
could be pleasanter, and I should go directly up 
to her “sanctum,” as she called it, and be per- 
fectly at home. 

Her energetic volubility conquered me; and 
finding all my objections overruled, I suffered 
myself to be persuaded, and followed her up the 
broad flight of richly-carpeted stairs to a large 
room in the second story. 

The same taste was displayed in every part 
of the house; and in answer to my admiring 
remarks, Mrs. Otcheson said that one would 
scarcely suppose a gentleman to be the prime 
mover of all. 

“Mr. Otcheson ?” said I, inquiringly. 

“Mercy, no!” she replied, quite pettishly ; 
‘‘ Mr. Otcheson couldn’t tell pink from blue, or 
green from red. The slightest inconsistency 
oftends Oscar’s quick eye; and I often think 


that, with his ultra-refinement, he is scarcely a 


fit companion for us poor mortals of this com- 
monplace sphere.” 

Mrs. Otcheson seemed devoted to her broth- 
er; and this deep, sisterly affection appeared to 
me very beautiful. Oh! what short-sighted 
creatures we are! But it must be remembered 
that I might as well have spent my life in a con- 
vent, for all the knowledge I had of the world 
and the world’s iniquities; and Mr. Winneslie, 
with his thoughts like mountains half lost in 
heaven, was not much wiser. 

The room was furnished with green—a light, 
spring-like tint; and rich lace draped the toilet- 
table and windows. What intricacies of the 
toilet were here displayed in dazzling splendor! 
Cut-glass bottles filled with ‘perfumes, wonder- 
ful pomades, anti mother-of-pearl dressing- 
combs—in short, every thing that wealth and 
taste could devise. I had scarcely imagined 
such luxury; and I thought of the severely 
plain Arethusa moving amidst these surround- 
ings with the ease of a cow in a flower-bed. 

Mrs. Otcheson.seated me in a fauteuil that 
quite frightened me, so low did I sink into its 
cushioned depths; and I should scarcely have 
been surprised had I been gently let down 
through some trap-door. 

‘* Now,” said my smiling friend, “this is just 
as it should be. Iam quite lonely to-day, for 
Oscar has gone on some erratic expedition to 
the city, and your arrival was quite apropos. This 
is my own particular domain, into which no one 
ventures to intrude; even the children knock at 
the door for permission to enter; and-here I can 
imagine myself free” —as she nervously twitched 
the wedding-ring on her finger—‘‘ free, I mean, 
from all cares.” 

I understood her, perhaps, as she did not wish 
to be understood; and I pitied her, sitting there 
in her luxuriant beauty. 

We sat thus for some minutes; but suddenly 
Mrs. Otcheson caught my eye, and dashing off 
this melancholy mood, she moved quickly to- 
ward an elegant piano. 

“Do you play ?” said she, abruptly. 

I unwillingly replied in the negative; and 
running her fingers carelessly over the keys, she 
struck a few random notes, and then perceiving 
my absorbed interest, broke boldly forth into a 
strain of melody that pervaded my whole soul 
with a sense of satisfied delight. 

I absolutely fed upon that music; and when 
the notes ceased, and Mrs. Otcheson turned to 
ascertain the cause of my silence, I drew a long 
sigh, like one unwillingly awakened from a 
pleasant dream. | ie, 

‘““ Why, you are a perfect enthusiast!” she ex- 
claimed ; “and yet’you have no knowledge of 
music? That is so singular!” 

‘“* Not so very,’ I replied: ‘‘a musical educa- 
tion is expensive, and I was educated upon very 
economical principles.” 

“Very frankly spoken,” said Mrs. Otcheson ; 
“T like that. But I have a proposal to make,” 
she continued, ‘‘ which is, that you commence 
taking lessons forthwith, with me for your teach- 


er. I see that you would be an apt scholar, and 
it will be a real charity to provide me with some 
employment. Let us begin at once.” 

@ proposition was a tempting one, but I 
hesitated to accept it until I had consulted Mr. 
Winneslie. I did not know that he would wish 
me to accept this favor from a stranger. 

Mrs. Otcheson laughed when I spoke of my 
husband. 

‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘ you are an obedient little 
wife—you are but a child yet.” 

I turned the conversation with the rather 
abrupt remark ; ‘‘ Your brother was not at church 
on Sunday ?” 

‘‘No,” she replied; ‘‘the truth is, Oscar very 
rarely goes to church—he does not approve of 
it.” \ 

‘‘Does not approve of it?” I repeated. 

No,” continued Mrs. Otcheson, apologetic- 
ally; ‘‘ Oscar has some very peculiar views, and 
one of these is that-going to church is a specics 
of vanity. - He’éan worship God, he says, better 
in the open aif<-in every thing.” 

“Tn other words,” thought I, ‘‘ he doesn’t wor- 
ship Him atall.”” Iwas silent, and could scarce- 
ly have been more shocked had Mr. Pendleigh 
appeared visibly before me and displayed a 
cloven foot. 

“We have always thought it best,”’ said Mrs. 
Otcheson, ‘‘ to humor Oscar—trusting that time, 
and perhaps some gentle influence, might wean 
him from these strange notions. He is a great 
admirer of beauty, and perhaps, Mrs. Winnes- 
lie, if you were to take him in hand, you might 
be able to convert him from his heathenism.” 

I told Mrs. Otcheson that I had too little con- 
fidence in my own goodness to undertake the 
reformation of another, and here the conversa- 
tion dropped. 

I was quite frightened at discovering how the 
hours had slipped away; and I hastened home 
for fear that my husband might become uneasy. 

Mr. Winneslie was delighted with the music- 
plan, and declared that it was the very thing for 
me. I should go there, he said, as often as I 
liked; and he appeared to think that Mrs. 
Otcheson would be receiving, instead of confer- 
ring a favor. I told him about Mr. Pendleigh, 
and he was quite troubled. 

Poor fellow!” said he; “poor, déluded fel- 
low! There is a great deal more of this in the 
world than you imagine, Fairy; and we are not 
to sit still and fold our hands, even if we do dis- 
trust our own goodness. We must éndeavor to 
cultivate the acquaintance of this Mr. Pend- 
leigh, and show him that we really feel an in- 
terest in him, and perhaps, with God’s help, we 
may be able to win him over to the truth.” 

And my husband, who was not one to content 
himself with talking, took an early opportunity 
to invite Mr. Pendleigh to make himself as 
much at home at the Parsonage as /e felt in- 
clined. 

“ Tt is always cool and shaded,” said he, with 
frank simplicity, “if it can offer no other .at- 
traction ; and toan invalid like yourself a change 
may be agreeable.” 

Mr. Pendleigh seemed very much affected. 
He grasped Mr. Winneslie’s hand with warmth, 
and regarded him with the half-yearning rever- 
ence with which we look upon those whom we 
believe to be very much better than ourselves. 
“He would certainly come,” he said; “‘ as the 
only way in which he could show his deep ap- 
preciation of this kindness was by accepting it.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hoarseness and Sore Throat. 


This unpleasant and painful result of ** Catehing Cold” 
or unusual exertion of the vocal organs, may at any time 
be removed by allowing one or two of ** Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches,” or Cough Lozenges, to dissolve slowly in 
the mouth. Hence, Singers and Public Speakers will 
find them of advantage. 

**We have found them of great service in allaying Bron- 
chial Irritation, and in subduing hoarseness ae by 
DanIzL Wiss, late Editor of Zion's Her- 
al 


OORE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC, 
containing the Biographies of more than 4000 Mu- 
sicians, a Dictionary of Terms, and History of Music; a 
full description of Musical Instruments; Treatises on 
Harmony, Thorough Bass, &c., is indispensable to every 
Musician and Library. $4 00. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington St, Boston. 


| ! ARD TIMES NO MORE—Any Lady or 

Gentleman in the United States possessing from $3 
to $7 can enter into an easy and respectable business by 
which from $5 to $10 per day can be realized. For par- 
ticulars, address (with stamp) 


W. R ACTON & CO., 
41 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


Stop Bleeding—Stop Spitting Blood. 
EMEDY READY.—A certain cure for 
Hemorrhage. Highest testimonials. Send for cir- 
cular, In boxes containing 12 powders at $2, or sent by 
mail in envelopes; 6 powders for $112. Sold by 
8. T. MUNSON, Agent, 
Whoisesale and retail, No. 143 Fulton Street, N.Y. 


CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED 


In every county of the South and West to sell some of 
the most popular books ever published. Apply at once 
to 


BILL & BROTHERS 
Louisville, Ky. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
Publish this Day: 

I. 

ZESCHYLUS. Ex Novissima recensione Freprric: A. 
Parry. Accessit Verborum qua precipue notanda 
sunt et Nominum»Index. 18mo, Muslin, Flexible 
Binding, 40 cents. 


II. 
HORATIUS. Quinti Moratii Flacci Opera Omnia. Ex 
Recensione A. J. MACLEANE. 18mo, Muslin, Flexible 
Binding, 40 cents. 


Rev. John Pierpont, 


ART JOURNAL—1860—_ 
LONDON. 


. The February number of this popular work is now 
ready, and contains the second part of a NEW series of 
Papers, descriptive of the Course of the Hudson, from its 
Source to the Sea, by Benson J. Loasing, profusely illus- 
trated with original engravings on wood from actual 
sketches taken in the Autumn of the past year. "THE 
COMPANION GUIDE BY RAILWAY IN SOUTH 
WALES.’ By Mr. and Mra 8. C. Hall. Illustrated by 
J. D. Harding, Birkett Foster, &c., &c. 

THE TURNER GALLERY.—Ere long, the subscrib- 
ers to the ART JOURNAL will obtain engravings from 
pictures by this great master. The Art Journal is a work 
especially suited for connoisseurs, Artists, and all lovers 
of the Fine Arta. Each number contains three large 
Steel Engravings and numerous illustrations on wood. 
Subscriptions $9 per year or 75 cents per month. 

VIRTUE & CO., No, 26 John Street, New York. 


Winant’s Excelsior Billiard Tables. 
Manufactory 71 Gold Street, N. Y. 


Michelet’s ee 


La Femme. 
New Book. - La Femme. 
(LA FEMME.) WOMAN. (LA FEMME.) 


HIS SEQUEL TO L'AMOUR. 
Just Published in Paris, and translated from early shee 
by Dr. J. W. Patmer, Translator of ** L'Amour." 
One vol. 12mo, muslin. Price $1. 


The following interesting subjects are eloquently treat- 
ed in the work: 
The Working Woman. 
The Woman of Letters. away. 
The Governess. The Young Wife. 
The Actress, Arts and Books. 
The *“*Dame aux Camel-|How Woman excels Man. 
lias.*’ The Humilities of Love. 
**One more Unfortunate." |The Communion of Love. 
The Book of ** Woman,” a| Woman, an Angel of Peace 
continuation of the book; and Civilization. 


How she gives her heart 


of **Leve.” The last Love. 
Woman a Religion. Woman the Protectress of 
Revelations of Heroism. Woman. 


The Woman who loves most. Woman the Physician. 
The Man who loves best. (Children, Toys, Dolls, etc. 


Also, 
Twenty-sixth Edition of 
(L'AMOUR.]} LOVB. (L’'AMOUR.] 
One vol. 12mo, muslin. Price $1. 


The unexpected sale of this remarkable volume is ev- 
erywhere the subject of amazement. and has been pro- 
nounced as the great fact of the publishing year. 

The New Orleans Delta says: ** This remarkable work 
has produced an impression upon the reading public, al- 
most without parallel in late years. Such audacity and 
delicacy, such rigorous analysis and tender sentiment 
were scarcely ever before so artistically and effectively 
combined. ‘The style of the work is fit for its important 
theme—dignified, eloquent, vigorous, and chaste."’ 


*," Either of these Books will be sent by mall, postage 
Sree, to any part of the United States, by 
RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, 
No. 130 Grand Street, New York. 


IRON-AMALGAM BELLS. 

We take pleasure in directing the attention of those 
interested to the annexed price lists of our cheap Church 
School and Farm Bells, which, it will be observed, are 
offered at about one-third as much as is usually charged 
for those of corresponding size and weigh by the manu- 
facturers of brass-composition bells. Farm, School, Ho- 
tel, and Shop Bells fitted with Yoke, Standard, and 
Crank complete. 

No. 1, 16 in. Bell including hangings weighs 65 lbs. $6 00 

“ “ 95 9 00 

Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, and Steamboat Bells, 

rigged with Yoke, Standards, Tolling-Hammer, and 
Wheel. 

No. 5, 28 in. Bell including hangings weighs $00 Ibs. $35 00 

6 32 390 50 00 


10, 36 800 100 00 
All Bells warranted twelve months, and shipped free 
of charge for drayage, on receipt of price. 
HEDGES, FREE & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
N. B.—Highest price paid fer broken Brass Com posi- 
tion Bells. 


RUITS AND FLOWBERS!—lIt you 

wish to knew all abeut eultivating Fruits, Flowers, 
and subscribe for MOORE'S RURAL NILW- 
YORKER, the leading Ruma. and Famitr 
Waexty. It contains more and betier information rela- 
tive to Orchard and Garden culture than eny other jour- 
nal in America, and should be in the hands of every 
owner of a Garden, whether in Town or Country. Try 
it, and you will see. Only $2 a year. Three months, 
on trial, 25 cents. 

Address D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N.Y. 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 
DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, GENERAL DEBILITY. 
Affections of the 


Why is Iron beneficial in disease * 

Why is it efficacious in so many diseases apparently 
opposite in their nature? 

Why is ‘*PERUVIAN SYRUP,” or Protected Solution 
of Protoxide of Iron combined, better than any other me- 
dicinal preparation of iron ? 


Since the remarkable cures effected through the Agen- 
cy of the ** PERUVIAN SYRUP" have been made pub- 
lic, the above questions are frequently asked respecting 
it. They are fully answered in a pamphiet on the “ Im- 
portance of Iron in the Blood," which ean be had on ~ 4 
plication. ‘The pamphiet contains also numerous - 
icates of remarkable cures from the following well-known 
physicians, clergymen and others: 

Rev. John W. Olmstead, 
Rev. Warren Burton, Lewis Johnson, M.D., 
Rev. Arthur B. Fuller, Roswell Kinney, M.D., 
Rev. Aug. It. Pope, S. H. Kendall, M.D., 
Rev. Gordon Robina, 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, 
Rev. Thos. Whittemore, Jeremiah Stone, M.D. 
Rev. Richard Metcalf, Jose Antonio Sanchez, M.D., 
Rev. M. P. Webster, Marcelino Arando, M.D., 
Rev. Abm. Jackson, 
Rev. J. Pearson, Jr., 
Rev. Henry Upham, 
Rev. S. H. Riddel, 
Rev. P. C. Headley, Samuel May. 
Pamphlets had on application to the agents, or to 
N. L. CLARK & UCO., Proprietors, Boston. 
Sold by Druggists generally in the United States. 
Sold wholesale and Retail by 
“HARRIS & CO., 429 Broapwar. 


NE DOLLAR.—It should be known to ev- 

ery family in the United States that for ONE DOL- 
LAR sent to our address, a first-class, elegantly-illustra- 
ted, and entirely original MAGAZINE may be bad for a 
whole year. Beautifully printed on clear white paper, 
with new type, and each number containing over one 
hundred pages of reading and illustrations, making twelve 
hundred pages a year, or.two volumes for one dollar! 
BALLOU'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE now circulates 118,000 
cepies, and is the cheapest publication in the world. In- 
close one dollar, as below, and receive the Magazine by 
return of mail for a whole year 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, Boston, Mass, 


ROM THE DAILY ATLAS AND BEE, 
BOSTON.—‘* Our readers and the public are not un- 
familiar with the name of Dr. Halsted, the proprietor of 
the famous Round Hill Water Cure, in Northampton, 
Mass. The Doctor's treatment of disease, known as the 
* Motorpathic System,’ has produced wonderful and grat- 
ifying success where all others signally failed. This is 
especially efficient where the body is debilitated and 
‘rundown.’ It is also of marked merit in the cure of dis- 
eases incident to females, as many in this city can testify. 
We are knowing to many surprising cures effected by the 
Doctor, and in cases where other physicians confessed 
themselves unable to accomplish any good. Being a phy- 
sician of professional and scientific attainment, and hav- 
ing had the benefit of large experience and extensive 
ractice he can be consulted by all with entire confidence. 
= speciality, we should state, is the treatment ef female 
seascs.” 


OUNTRY NEWS will save 
TIME and EXPENSE 


By sendin, 
Their ORDERS to 
TMAMILTON JOHNSON & FARRELLY, 
Wholesale News Agents, No. 22 Ann &t., N. Y. 


Perry’s Japanese 
Boot and Shoe Polish. 


Splendid gloss. No rubbing. Soils nothing. 
Sold everywhere. 
JAPANESE Po.isu Co., 
No. 447 Broome Street, one door west of Broadway. 


ET THE BEST.”—Both People and 
Press say Moore's Kuga is the best Rural and 
Family Weekly. Seeit, and decide. It's only $2 a year. 
Specimens sent free. 
ddress D. D, T. MOORE, Rochester, N.Y. 


Hazard & Caswell’s Cod Liver Oil—The 
only article manufactured by the proprietors themselves, 
consequently can be warranted the purest and sweetest 
in the world. So considered by all who have used it 

CASWELL, MACK & Co., Sth Av. and 24th St, 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y, 


TO THE LADIES OF AMERICA. 


No lady objects to a beautiful complexion, yet many 
neglect the means to obtain it We are positive thata 
single bottle of the elegant French Floral Extract, ** Tr&- 
FELIO,"’ will convince the most skeptical of its super-ex- 
cellent qualities as a restoring and utifying medium. 
Try it. Sold by Druggists generally. 


OORE’'S RURAL NEW-YOREER, 


a first-class, high-toned, and progressive Kural and 
Family Weekly. $2 a year; or this quarter's numbers 
(13) sent, on trial, at only 25 centa. 

Address to D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N.Y. 


Invaluable to Every Practitioner. 


An Epitome of 
BRAITHWAITE’S 


Retrospect of Practical Medicine 
and Surgery. 


WALTER S. WELLS, M.D. 
To be completed in — Parts, at $1 00 
each. 


(PARTS ONE AND TWO NOW READY.) . 
Bound in Two Volumes, in Sheep $6 50. | 


From the Prefaee. 
**The design of the author in presenting to the Pro- 
Prac- 


 fession an Epitome of raithwaite's 


tical Medicine and Surgery,’ is to enable the Practition- 
er to refer at once to the modern treatment of all rarie- 
ties of disease—to refresh his memory in cases of emer- 
gency—and to speedily acquaint himself with such spe- 
cific applications as would otherwise involve considerable 
research to acquire from the original volumes 

“ Reference to the part and page of the original volume 
of which the article is an abstract is ap ed for the 
eonvenienees of these who may wish to in detail." 


Eatracds from Testimonials 
Frem Yrof. College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, N. Y. a 


“W. S&S. Warts, M. D., bas submitted te my inspection 
his Epitome of Braithwaite’s Retrospect. I am very, 
very mueh pleased with the result ef his labers. He has 
eonferred a great favor upon the Profession. Braith- 
waite’s Retrospect has become voluminous, and ef itself 
makes quite a library. Dr. Wexts' Book not only fur- 
nishes us with a summary of the whole, but enables us te 
refer, without loss of time, to any speelal subjeet in the 
forty volumes." 


From Joun W. Francis, M.D., LL.D., New York. 

** Few Journals devoted to Medical Science have been 
so emin@ntly distinguished, for a series of years, as 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Practical Medieine and Sur- 
gery. It may well be deemed quite a library of the ‘ 
modern improvements in the noble art of healing. Tas 
not hesitate to say that your undertaking will be an ac- 
ceptable service to all readers, and widely diffuse :the 
most wholesome knowledge for the benefit of Practition- 
ersin general, and the cultivators of profitable and sav- 
ing wisdom. Your labor deserves the patronage of the 
Profession." 

From Prof. VaLuntixs Mort, University Medieal Col- 
lege, New York. 

** You have rendered an essential service to the Profes- 
sion by your Epitome of the extensive Retros of 
Braithwaite. alphabetical arrangement of sub- 
jects, makes it more easily available to Practitioners of 
the City and Country who have but little leisure for read- 
ing. I welcome it as a valuable present to the Physician 
and Surgeon.” 


From Prof. R. Dozzmus, New York Medical 


“Tt affords me great pleasure to offer my cordial qom- 
mendation of your laborious undertaking, to present te 
the Profession an Epitome of Braithwaite's Retrospect. 

“You may feel assured that your Condensation and 
Tabulation of this voluminous work will be appreciated." 

From B. F. Baoms, United States and 
of the Naval 

“IT have read with great interest the volume of your 
Epitome of Braithwaite’s Retrospect. 

**The value of the Retrospect to the Profession has 
long been settled, and you have, by condensing it into a 
portable form and arranging its subjects alphabetically 
so as to facilitate finding all the information it contains 
on any point, largely augmented its worth.” ‘ 


Published for the autho subscription. 
CHARLES T. EVAN mat Fulton Street, New 


York. 

For sale also by H. G. LAWRENCE, Bookseller, &c., 
1 Vesey Street; and MILLER, MATHEWS and HASS- 
BROOK, 775 Broadway. 

Physicians and others desirous of subscribing to this 
Work, gan receive the First Part at once (w will be 
sent prepaid,) on their remitting $1 09, addressed te 
“CHARLES T. EVANS, Box 4553, New York P. O.," 
and the remaining four numbers monthly thereafter oa 
the same conditions. 

The Second and concluding Parts will be issued Month- 
ly, and every Subscriber will be notified when each Part 


is ready. 
PARTS ONE AND TWO NOW READY. 
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NOTHER 


SPLENDID STORY! 
WRITTEN EXPRESSLY 
FOR TUB 


New York Weekly! 


WILL BE COMMENCED 
In 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
On THURSDAY, MARCH Ist, 1860, 
the publication of a 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL STORY, 
ENTITLED 


AMY RAYNER; 


oR, 
THE TANGLED PATH. 
From the pen of 
OUR GIFTED LADY CONTRIBUTOR, 


Miss Lucy A. Randall, 


Dayghter of the widely-known and greatly-esteemed 
City Superintendent of Public Schools, 


S.S. RANDALL, ESQ. 


Miss Randall has already earned for herself an enviable 
reputation as a sketch-writer, under various nows de 

lume, but she is better known, perhaps, a+ “ IlELEN 

‘ougsT Graves,’ in the NEW YORK WEEKLY, and 
* Mrs. George Washington Willis," in a contemporary 
journal. 

Tens of thousands have admired the beautifully-writ- 
ten sketches of this talented young lady, and every one 
of these will hail with delight the announcement that she 
has undertaken a serial narrative. It has often been re- 
marked by many that so exquisite a writer as MISS 
RANDALL would accomplish wonders in a novel; and 
we beg to assure all who have formed this opinion that 
they are not mistaken. 


THE TANGLED PATH 
WILL BE READY IN 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
On Tuvespay, 1, 1560. 
For sale every where. 


OUR TERMS. 

The NEW YORK WEEKLY is sold by all respectable 
News Agents in the United States. The price is FULR 
CENTA, but in some cases, where Agents have to pay 
extra freight or postage, a higher price is necessarily 
charged. When there is a News Agent in the town, we 
desire our friends to get THE WEEKLY through im. 
We do not wish to mail the paper except to places where 
there is no other means of getting it When rent by 
mail, the price will invariably be $2 a year, in advance. 
Subscriptions taken for three months. Two copies will 
be sent for a year for $3; four copies for $6; eight copics 
for $12. VPostmasters and others who get up clubs of ten, 
and send us $15 at one time, will be entitled to an extra 
copy for their trouble. ‘Ihe bills of all solvent banks ta- 
ken at par for subscriptions, Canada subscribers must 
send twenty-six cents extra with every subscription, to 
prepay the American postage. 


Specimen Numbers scent free. 


STREET & SMITH, : 
Prorgiztrors or New Yorn WEEELY,” 
No. 22 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


Bound Volumes 
of 
HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


NINETEEN SEMI-ANNUAL VOLUMES of the 
Magazine have been published. We will send by Mail, 
postage paid, to any place in the United States within 
8000 miles of New York, any of these volumes, neatly 
and uniformly bound in Muslin, upon the reeeipt of Two 
Dollars per Volume. When compicte sets are purchased, 
we will make a discount of Twenty-five per eent., forward- 
ing the volumes by express, the freight being at the ex- 
pense of the purchaser. 

These Nineteen Volumes of the Magazine contain 
matter equivalent to more than One Hundred ordinary 
Octavo Volumes, and are illustrated by more than Six 
Thousand Engravings, executed in the highest style of 
the art 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


Phelan’s Billiard Tables. 
O’Canner & Collender, & to 69 Crosby Street. 


TO THE CHRISTIAN WORLD. 
THE CELEBRATED LARGE ENGRAVING OF 


CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES, 


(From Thorwaldsen’s immortal group. Size 24 by 36.) 
AND 
A BEAUTIFUL BIBLE IN GILT, 


or only $2. 
It is pre-eminently appropriate for the 


CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD. 
Itisa 
TOUCHING REMEMLBRANCER 
of our Divine Saviour! 
tisa 


Magnificent Wreath of Art, 


on the angelic &itar of our Faith! 


(From Rev. Dr. Prime, Editor of New York Observer.) 
THORWALDSEN’'S STATUALY. 

Dayton & Co.'s advertisement of their fine engraving 
of Thorwaldsen's celebrated group of ** Christ and his 
Apostles," will attract attention. One of the pictures 
hangs in our study, and we regard the work as eminent- 
ly suitable for the walls of every Christian household. 
The beautiful clasped Bible, which is presented with it, 
is bound in velvet and gilt, and the price at which he of- 
fers them is so low, that thousands may avail themselves 
of the opportunity. We hope they will. 


SECOND NOTICE. 
(From the Rev. Dr. Prime.) , 
DAYTON'S ENGRAVINGS. We would again call 
attention to Mr. Dayton's advertisementa,. We have ev- 
ery reason to believe that there will be the proper re- 
sponse from Mr. D.'s establishment to any ictters con- 
taining money for its splendid works of Art. 


The Bible which we present with this impressive en- 
graving is 2imo, bound in velvet —with gilt rims and 
clasps, worth at retail from $2 to $4 

To those who wish to purchase this religious picture 
without the bible, the price is $1, with 12 cents to pay 
postage. 

fe Send to DAYTON & CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y., 
$2 and 25 cents in stamps for return postage on Lngrav- 
ing and Lible. 


Wilder’s Patent Salamander Safe. 
B. G. Wilder & Co., 191 Broadway. 


HREE GOOD JOURNALS FOR 1860, 
Well adapted to all readers in every family; 

LIFE ILLUSTRATED; A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY 
PAPER, devoted to News, Literature, Science, the 
Arts; to ENTERTAINMENT, ImprovemENT and Proc- 
ress. Il’ublished weekly at $2 a year. 

THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL; Hydropathy, its 
Philosophy and Practice; Physiology, Anatomy, and 
the Laws of Life and Health. $1 a year. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; Devoted to all 
thore Progressive Measures for the Elevation and Im- 
provement of Mankind. Illustrated. $1 a year. 

For Turger Dorvags, all three Papers will be sent a rear. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

[-e@ Samples gratia. Agents wanted. Begin now! 


Agents Wanted 


| To obtain Subseribers for} 
LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Dlustrations. 


This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Kare inducements offered. Applicants should 
name the Counties they would prefer. For full particu- 
lars address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 
BROTHERS, New York. 


Singer's Sewing Machines. 
No. 2 Sewing Macurng, $100. 
No. 1 Macutng, $90. 

HEMMING GAUGES REDUCED TO $4 


Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
capable of performing, in the best style, all the sewing 
of a private family. 


Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 
etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


he ORANGE BLOSSOM WEDDING EN- 

VELOPE, just issued, very beautiful (copyright 

secured), at Kveepet.'s Wedding Card Depot, No. 302 
liroadway, cor. Duane Street. Also, French Parse 


¢#” OLD DR. HEATH'S BOOK OF 
Travels and great discoveries of the Japanese and East 
India Medicines, with full directions for the certain cure 
of Consumption, Bronokitis, Conghs, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Fevers, Heart Disease, Scrofula, Cancer, Dys- 
yepsia, Liver Complaint, Gravel and Urinary Deposits, 
female Complaints, &c. Illustrated with hundreds of 
certificates of cures and engravings, For the purpose of 
rs cuiig as many suffering fellow beings as possible from 
/ mature death, it will be sent tg any part of the conti- 
nent, by scnding 25 cents to 

Dis. HEATH, 647 Broadway, New York City. 


All orders will receive the most careful and prom 
atteiition. W. A. HAYWARD, 
20S Broadway. 


Quern’s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly 
The only certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, and 
all kinds of Coughs, is taken without nausea. 


AL80, 

Quern’s Patent Jellified C iL—The 
greasy sensation of the oil is obviated, and it does not 
cause any constipation after use. It is the best purgative 
for children. To be had at the Inventor's Office, No. 135 
Fourth Avenue, and at all respectable druggista’ PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agents, No. 
15 Beekman Street. ‘ 


Barney’s Opera Perfume. 
DEDICATED TO MLLE ADELINA Partrt. 


A new and elegant exhaling the most delight- 
ful and exquisite odors; as truly fascinating as the beau- 
tiful photographie likeness which adorns each bottle. 
More than 3000 bottles were sold in a few days while this 
favorite artist was in Boston. 

Sold wholesale by J. W. Noncross & Co., No. 91 Ful- 
ton Street. 

Retailed by all Druggists and Fancy Good Dealers. 


Private Hair Dyeing for ladies, at 
Batchelor and Brown's Hair Dyeing and Wig E-tablish- 
ment, 16 Bond Street, Private Entrance. Copy the ad- 
dress, 16 Bond Street. 


'!'SOMETHING NEW!! 


A HEMMER, TUCKER, FELLER, BINDER, anp 
GUAGE oomptnep, just patented, simple, hemming any 
width and thickness of cloth either side, applied to any 
Sewing Machine by any one in a few minutes. Retail 
price $5 LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
Orders by mail oe (with complete instructions), 
postage paid, Send fora circular. 

HEMMER Co., 
429 Broapwar, N. Y. 


The DENTIST'S best outlay is to 
purchase SHAW'S ARTISAN. For sale at Dental De- 
Circen.ars of explanation, address SHAW & 


AILEY, 243 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
{- Orders will meet with prompt attention. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NEW LIST OF GIFTS FOR 1860. 

G.G. EVANS & Co., 
PROPRIETORS OF THE ONLY ORIGINAL AND 
MOST EXTENSIVE GIFT BOOK STORE 
IN NEW ENGLAND, 

No. 43 and 45 Cornhill, 

Boston, Mass., 

Commence the year with a 
GREATLY INCREASED STOCK OF BOOKS, 
And an extensive and varied a-sortment of 
_ USEFUL and ELEGANT GIFTS. 

During the past six months we have been enabled, 
through the favors of our patrons, to add materially to 
the facilities we previously possessed, and we now stand 
prepared to fill all orders with a liberality and prompti- 
tude not exceeded by any other house in the world. 

Our Catalogue of Kooks embraces the productions of 
the beat authora, consists of the publications of the 

MUST EMINENT HOUSES IN THE TRADE, 
And comprises Works in almost 
EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 
In addition to which, we have on hand, immediately 
after publication, all 
NEW WORKS AS FAST AS ISSUED. 

Our Books are all new, and are substantially bound. 

We sell at Publishers’ retail prices, and make a valua- 
ble present with each Look at the time of sale. 

THE GItTs 
Consist of an almost endless variety of useful and ele- 
gant articles, varying in value from 

FIFTY CENTS TO ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 

LACH, 


AL 
Among which will be found 
GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, 
GUARD AND CHATELAINE CHAINS, 
LAVA, CORAL, CAMEO, MALACHITE, GOLD 
STONE, MOSAIC AND FLORENTINE SETS 
OF JEWELKY, BRACELETS, PINS, 
AND EAR DROPS, 
GOLD PENCILS, 
LOCKETS, 
STUDS, 
SLEEVE BUTTONS, 
RETICULES, 
PORTE MONNAIES, 
BUTTER KNIVES. 
PEARL HANDLED POCKET KNIVES, &c. 
And as we are constantly receiving 
NEW STYLES OF JEWELRY, 
And adding to the list many useful articles not hereto- 
fore embraced in it, we are confident that, for 
COMPLETENESS AND VARIETY, OUR SELEC- 
TION CAN NOT BE EXCELLED. 
We allow the 
MOST LIBERAL COMMISSION TO AGENTS, 
And invite all who are desirous of earning a little money, 
or who wish to obtain a 
LILRARY OF GOOD AND CHOICE LOOKS 


aA 
COMPARATIVELY SMALL OUTLAY OF TIME, 


And 
WITHOUT EXPENSE, 
To act aa our Agents. 

We can refer to hundreds who already possess valuable 
collections of Books, which they have received as Com- 
mission on the Clubs sent, in addition tu the presents 
sent with each book, 

We take all risk of loss through mail, 1f our directions 
are complied with. 

A full and complete classified Catalogue sent free to 
any address on application. 

Agents supplied with Show Bills and Circulars, and 
every information given. ay 

Address G. G. EVANS & Co., 

Nos. 43 and 45 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., or 
G. G. EVANS, No. 439 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


T CERTAIN SEASONS OF THE YEAR 


and during sudden changes of temperature, every 
one requires some corrective and alterative medicine 
to preserve the system in its full tone and vigor.— 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA will be found the best, sa- 
fest, and cheapest remedy for this purpose. Numerous 
well-authenticated cases of cures of daily occurrences 
place its efficacy beyond question. 


Scrofula, or King’s Evil. 


One quarter of all our people are scrofulous; their 
persons are invaded by this lurking infection, and their 
health is undermined by it. To cleanse it from the sys- 
tem we must renovate the blood by an alterative medi- 
cine, and invigorate it by healthy food and exercise. 
Such a medicine we supply in 


AYER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 


the most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our 
times can devise for this every where prevailing and fa- 
tal malady. It is combined from the most active reme- 
dials that have been discovered for the expurgation of 
this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the 
system from its destructive consequences. Hence it 
should be employed for the cure of not only serofula, but 
also those other affections which arise from it, such as 
Excrtivs and Diseases, St. Antoonys Fies, 
and Bois, Tcwors, and Sait Ruscm, 
ScaLp Ugap, Ringworm, and 
MerccuriaL Diseases, Drorsy, Dysrepsia, 
and, indeed, ALL COMPLAINTS ARISING FRrow VITIATED 
on Impcee Biroop. The popular belief in “ impurity 
of the blood” is founded in truth, for scrofula is a degen- 
eration of the blood. The particular purpose and virtue 
of this Sarsaparilla is to purify and regenerate this vital 
fluid, without which sound health is impossible in con- 
taminated constitutions. 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 
F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 


won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1552), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $1. Sent by mail, po-t free, to any ad- 
dress. K. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, New York. 


Sent pre-paid by Finst Post, for 15 cents. 
EW ALMANACS, Rich, Racy, Instruct- 


ive, for 1860. IyvVeENTORS, PHRENOLOGICAL. and 
Waters Cree. Sent for 15 cents, by Fowreg & WELLS, 
New \ ork. 


LECTROPATHIC INSTITUTE, 66 
West Thirteenth Street.—Acute, chronic and mer- 
curial diseases, of every description, successfully treated 
without medicines. Private parlors and female attend- 
ants for ladies. Good board and attentive nurses. Med- 
icated electrical baths, 50 cents. 
EAUTIFUL WHISKERS OR HAIR 
produce! in six weeks, easily and cheaply made, 
price of full receipt, $100. Sent by return mail. 
Address Dr. DICKINSON, Hudson, Michigan. 


To the Book Trade. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ Specitat Trapve Crece- 
Laz ror Tus Spzine of 1860, was issued February 
20th, and may be obtained by Booksellers on applica- 
tion to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
New York. 


TABLE 


W. J. SHARP’S BILLIARD 
Mauufactory, 143 fulton Street, New York. 


Every Number of Magazines contains 
trom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Tue Publishers of Hagrer’s Macazine have the 
pleasure to annonnce that they have made arrangements 
with the Author, by which they are to receive the Month- 
ly Parts of TuackegaYr’s New Novel, **Lovel the Wicow- 
er,’ in advance of its publication in England. The First 
Part appears in the present Number of the Magazine. 
The Tale will comprise about Eight Parts, one of which, 
with the original Illustrations, will be published in each 
succesceive Number. 

The Publishers renew the assurances which they have 
so often made, that Harper's MaGazine will continue 
to maintain the sound conservative — which it has 
assumed. They de not undervalue the importance of the 
questions at issue between the different sections and par- 
ties of the country. Each of these has organs especially 
devoted to its advocacy and maintenance. The Publisi.- 
ers of Harper's MaGazixe deem it of paramount im- 
portance that there should be a periodical which, leaving 
the discussion of these vexed questions to their own es- 
pecial advocates and opponents, shall inculcate those 
principles and set. forth those opinions only in which wise 
and patriotic citizens of every section ean heartily con- 
cur. ‘Their Magazine will be, as heretofore, the organ 
of no party in polities or sect in religion; buta National 
work, drawing materials and welcoming contributions 
from every quarter. The Contributors whese papers ap- 
pear in its pages, residing in every section of the country 
have, of course, different personal opinions upon the ex- 
citing questions of the day. What these private views 
are, or how they are expressed, beyond the pages of the 
Magazine, the Publishers think it out of their province 
to inquire; but they will exercise the most watchful care 
that nothing shall find place in any department of the 
Magazine which shall render it an unwelcome visitor in 
any household. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . 
Two Copies for One Year , a a 
Three or more Copiea fur One Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tax Scb- 

SCRIBERS. 

er, one year, $4 00. 

The Postage upon “ Harrer’s MaGaztxe’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is receibed. The Postage is 
Thirty-siz Cents @ year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Prpiisuers, 
FRANKLIN SQuare, New YORK. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a $2 50 4 


The First Number of the Fourth Volume of Harrgn’s 
WEEKLY appeared on the 4th January, 1860. Last year 
over 4,500,000 Numbers of Harper's WEEKLY were sold, 
nearly half of which have been bound for reference. In 
commencing the new volume, the proprietors desire toe 
state that it has been their aim to render Harper's W rex- 
LY, in the first place, and before any thing else, a ¥Fizst- 
CLASS NEWSPAPFE—a pictorial history of current events, 
equal to the daily press in fullness of description, and eu- 
perior to the daily press as combining illustrations with 
text. How far they have attained their aim, the three 
volumes now published willshow. The Illustrations in 
the Third Volume will bear evidence to the fidelity with 
which every important event of the past year has been re- 
lated and illustrated in the pages of Hazrur’s WsrxLr. 
They would refer especially, in this connection, to The 
Italian War, the Great Eastern Steamship, the Harper's 
Ferry Outbreak, the Utah ition, the Paraguay Ex- 
pedition, China, etc., ete. e value of the paper can 
be best realized by supposing that it did not exist, and by 

ing to conceive how little people would really know 
of passing events if they had to rely on written descrip- 
tions alone. In this respect, the arrangements for the 
coming year are more complete than they have been 
heretofore. has regular artist corre- 
spondents in almost every quarter of the globe, and com- 
mands the pencil of the first artists at home. It will 
moreover, in order to present its readers with a complete 
illustrated history of our age, continue to transfer to its 
pages the best and most generally interesting pictures 
from foreign illustrated journals. In a werd, the eub- 
ecriber to Harpers WEEKLY may rely on finding in its 
pages next year an accurate, well-drawn, well-engraved, 
and well-printed picture of every memorable event which 
occurs, and a portrait of eve san who attracts the gen- 
eral attention of the people of this country. 

Harpers Weexkty will continue, as heretofore, te 
publish the best tales that are written by native and for- 
eign authors. It has already published A Tale of Two 
Cities, by Cuaries Dickens (with original illustrations 
drawn for What will he do with 
by Sir E. Lytrow Butwer; The Dead Secret, by Wi- 
KIE Lois the With, by Mrs. GasxeLt; A 
Good Fight, by Cuarnizes Reape: and Trumps, by Gro. 
WILttam Curtis; it is now pablishing The Uneommer- 
cial Traveller, a Series of Journeys, by Cuarias Dick- 
ENS, Esq., Zhe Woman White, by 
The New Partner in Clingham «& Co., Bankers, by firs 
licen Lupitow, Esq., both of which are illustrated by 
Joun McLenan, Esq., and The Mistress af the Parwmn- 
age, by Etta KopMay, illustrated by Winsiow Homes, 
Esq. On, or before the conclusion of these tales, others 
of equal merit will be commenced, it being the intention 
of the publishers to secure every work of undoubted ex- 
cellence that is written here or abroad. It is hardly nec- 
essary to add, that the foreign serials which appear in 
HaRpPrR's WEEKLY are purchased from their authors 
by the proprietors of Hagres’s WEEKLY, who, in many 
instances, give for a mere right of priority what amounts 
to a handsome copvright to the author. 

In addition to serials, each number of Harrer s WEFE- 
LY will contain a short complete tale by a native or for- 
eign author. In respect to these tales, as with the se- 
rials, the publi-hers will publish the best that tley can 
obtain, without regarding their origin. 

The other departments of llazver’s WEEKLY will con- 
tinue to receive careful attention at the hands of the pub- 
lishers. 


. $3 00 
5 00 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEERLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. - « « $10 
One Copy for One Year. . « 2350 
One Copy for Two Years . . « « 400 
Five Copies for One Year. . 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year . «2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . 40 00 


An Extra Copy wiil be allowed for every Club of Twaive 
or TWENTY-FIVE RSCRIUERS. 

Harper's Magazine and Harper's Weckiy, together, one 
year, $4 10. 

‘Texs For ApVERTiIsine.— fty Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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ruc undersigned begs to say that, owing to his unsur- 
facilities, he is able to offer to the Trade Jewelry 
of any description on better terms than any other house ee 
in New York, 


